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SIR JOHN. 



CHAPTER I. 



BASTWICK-LAVINGTON. 



T ATE in a September afternoon, Jenny 
-^ Setoun was once more drawing near 
to a new home — a new home which rarely, 
if ever, unlessr it be to a newly-married pair, 
is altogether a pleasant thing. She was 
alone, for it had been arranged that Jenny 
was to stay for some time with Aunt 
Tommie in her bereavement. Even Sir 
John Lavington gave his formal consent to 
this, and sent a hundred pounds for Jenny 
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the second, that she should talk to her, a 
housekeeper, of such things. She woald as 
soon have thought of talking to Miss Setoun 
about the best way to raise a venison-pasty, 
or the advai&tages of a kitchener. As to re- 
lating any stories, such as Marget would 
have told by the dozen, Mrs. Rodway would 
have been quite shocked. 

'* If there were such things as ghosts and 
witches, they were not fit for Christian 
people to talk about. Far be it from her 
to say there were not ; but her experience 
was that they did not meddle with folks as 
did not meddle with them." 

On their arrival on this second day of 
Jenny's long journey at the inn where they 
were to pass the night, the *' Green Dragon " 
by name, they found Sir John Lavington's 
carriage and horses awaiting to convey them 
to the end of their journej^ the following 
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day. They should arrive probably some 
time about five o'clock, in time, Mrs. Bod- 
way said, to dress for dinner ; for in those 
days six o'clock was considered a late 
dinner. All that last day's journey the rain 
continued to pour steadily down, small fine 
rain, coming thickly and perseveringly, so 
that nothing whatever was to be seen of the 
country through which they were passing — 
a great disappointment to Jenny, who so 
ardently desired to see everything. It 
seemed to her, too, as if it would have been 
pretty could she only have seen it, appear- 
ing to consist for the most part of rich 
meadows, interspersed with fine trees, with 
here and there a pretty village, or a gentle- 
man's house. The dark timbered houses, 
and many gables of the architecture of the 
midland counties, were new to her, and 
greatly delighted her. How she wished 
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the weather had only been fine ! But in 
the afternoon it began to improve, and, as it 
improved, the scenery began to change. 
The flat green meadows gave way to undu- 
lations, and then to positive hills — not hills 
like the breezy high lands of the borders, 
with their wide-stretching moors, bright, 
rushing streams, and lonely pasture-lands, 
but hills more clothed and gracious, over- 
looking vales, wider and more cultivated, 
where the eye ranged over towns and vil- 
lages and stately trees with glances from a 
broad, slow-marching river. The residences 
among those southern hills were more 
numerous than in the north. Many of 
them were old, and of an architecture 
peculiar to the locality. The brick, timber- 
ed buildings of the plains, with their over- 
hanging barge boards, had given way to 
constructions of stone, with shallower gables 
and square stone-muUioned windows, less 
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warm and rich in colour, but having their 
own more substantial charm, as if they were 
(and, in truth, they really were) part of 
the foundations of the hills themselves, 
cropping out from the growth of woods and 
flowers and corn which clothed them. 

Mrs. Rod way had said: '*We shall be 
at Eastwick in half an hour, miss," wlten, 
after many attempts, the low sun at last 
burst through the clouds, and the car- 
riage at that moment had reached the 
highest part of the road, where it look- 
ed down from a height into a hollow, or 
coombe, formed by the hills, widening at the 
outlet towards the vale. O, what a view 
it was of meadows and corn-fields and trees, 
and single hills like islands, which doubtless 
they were in the cycles of the past, all 
glittering with raindrops and glorified with 
sunshine ! How grandly the cloud shadows 
swept the plain ! beyond which seemed to 
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rise on the far horizon vapoury mountains, 
to which the sun gave at once brightness 
and mystery. 

But it was only a glance, an unexpected 
admiring glance that Jenny gave to this 
noble prospect, for Mrs. Rodway again 
spoke. 

'* I a'most fancy, miss, as you could see 
the Court where you sits — among the trees 
on the hill there — opposite." 

Looking with eager haste across the steep 
coombe at her feet, into which each hill 
seemed to plant a rocky, gorse-clad, or tree- 
clad headland, Jenny saw, among extensive 
woods which clothed for miles the side of 
some hills stretching up a narrow valley 
round the further side of the coombe, a 
long stone mansion, with what looked like 
a clearing of the trees in front. The sun 
dipped down towards the woods, and the 
place, though fine, seemed somehow to 
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strike lonely and sombre as it lay in the 
shadow, with the dark, woody background 
against the flame-red sky. But in another 
minute the carriage had dashed among the 
trees, through which the road lay, and 
Jenny did not see the house again till after 
they had entered through the lodge gate* 
The gate even struck her as looking 
sombre. It was so tall and large and old^ 
and swung upon such tall, grey, moss- 
grown, lichen-painted stone gate-posts^ 
The gate itself was of wrought iron, beaten 
into sundry devices, among which were the 
family arms at the top. 

The sun had now gone down behind the 
hills, the flowers were invisible in the twi- 
light of the beeches and larches, the birds- 
were at rest, there was not a sound, except 
now and then a heavy drop upon the fallen 
leaves as the carriage brushed by the mois- 
ture-laden branches. At last it stopped at 
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41 stone porch in what Jenny unconsciously 
•considered the back of the house. But it 
was really the entrance front, and faced 
the hill, from the steeper acclivity of which 
it was separated by a broad gravel sweep, 
a trim, dull lawn, and a shrubbery, above 
which rose, almost in the shape of an am- 
phitheatre, the more abrupt part of the 
hill itself, thickly clothed with beech wood. 
•Opposite the porch, on the lawn, grew a 
wide-spreading cedar. Altogether, though 
the scene had its beauty, it was, in the sun- 
less and soundless gloom of that September 
evening, not a little oppressive to the over- 
sensitive imagination of Jenny Setoun, and 
her heart reverted wistfully to that bright 
little home at the Brae, where she had 
spent what seemed to her now the happy 
years of her childhood. 

There could be nobody like grannie to 
welcome her here. Indeed there could not 
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be another grannie anywhere ; and her- 
heart swelled with that longing, yearning,, 
infinitely tender love we feel perhaps in the- 
same degree for those alone whom deatb 
has sanctified. 

But the door was now open, and Jennys 
found herself in a large hall adorned with 
one or two pictures, deer and stags* horns,, 
and foxes' brushes. Opposite the door a 
tall, dark, oak chimney-piece reached ta 
the ceiling, the great carved figures on 
which, from a region high up in the gloom, 
seemed to frown down upon her loftily. 

Nothing could be more unlike the home 
she had so long been accustomed to, and it 
oppressed Jenny's imagination. Not that 
Jenny had any misgiving with regard to 
the Lavingtons being greater or grander 
than those she had been used to. It had 
long been the creed of Harry and herself 
that they were only richer. Was there 
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indeed better blood in Great Britain than 
that of the Raes and Setouns ? Neverthe- 
less, she did feel vaguely that they might 
despise her, and her simplicity, and her 
youth, and, above all, her want of education. 
She had felt her inferiority even to the girls 
at Redshiels ; possibly she might be taught 
to feel it even more strongly here. These 
ideas passed through her mind as she was 
following two servants in livery through a 
wide-arched doorway in the hall, communi- 
cating with a corridor which ran the whole 
length of the house. Here she was met by 
a neat maid, who curtseyed and offered 
glibly, and as one quite mistress of her own 
position, to conduct Jenny to her room. 
Mrs. Gwynnett, she said, was dressing for 
dinner, and so was Sir John, or they would 
have been in the drawing-room, they bade 
her say, to receive Miss Setoun. They 
hoped Miss Setoun was not fatigued. 
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''Mrs. Gwynnett?" said Jenny, interroga- 
tively. 

" Master's cousin, miss, as have lived with 
Sir John ever since Lady Lavington died." 

Emma was much more inclined to speak 
than Mrs. Rodway. Yet she was not in the 
least like Margaret, to whom Jenny's heart 
turned with a certain fondness, as it did to 
everything at Redshiels. She remembered, 
too, how, on the night she arrived at Red- 
shiels, Aunt Tommie had come out in the 
rain herself to meet them, while Mrs. 
Gwynnett and Sir John Lavington had not 
even come downstairs. She had not loved 
Aunt Tommie at that first meeting, but she 
felt now as if it had been kind and warm- 
hearted in her to come herself, and she 
understood better than she had done in her 
childhood the source of her crossness. 

The stately ways of her new home seemed 
cold and alien, and Jenny was too anxious 
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to pleue^ and too fearful of not pleasing, to 
make proper allowance for difference of 
country and edncation and fortnne. Emma 
helped her to nnpack, and, a little to 
Jenn/s consternation, selected her very 
best dress as the one she was likely to want 
at dinner. It was black silk trimmed with 
crape and cut low, that graceful demi- 
toilette which we wear now having not yet 
come into fashion. 

''You looks very nice, miss, indeed," said 
Emma, when she had helped to complete 
her dress and moved the candles attached 
to the cheval-glass so that she might see 
herself better. It was not without some 
little anxiety not to do discredit to the 
training of her father's family that she con- 
templated her own reflection ; and this was 
what she saw. 

A tall, slight, hardly-formed figure, with 
a certain willowy grace, hardly yet under 
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control, a promise rather than a fruition : a 
complexion of that rich pale tint which 
looks so well at night, but arms and neck 
both too thin for beauty : a pale face, with 
eyes full of a dark lustre, features interest- 
ing rather than very finely formed, the 
darkest of brown hair falling on her neck 
in long curls : a look in her face shy and 
nervous, and a faint colour that came 
and went upon her cheek, the index, as it 
would seem, of the fluctuation of her feel- 
ings, and indicative of a fine and highly- 
wrought organisation. 

How Jenny's heart beat, as she descend- 
ed the wide, thickly-carpeted staircase, at 
the bottom of which was a footman, ready 
to show her to the drawing-room ! But, with 
a strong eflEbrt of pride, she repressed all 
outward demonstration of shyness, as he 
flung open the library door, and announced , 
'' Miss Setoun." 

VOL. II. C 
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It was a large, old-fashioned room, low 
rather in the ceiling, which was crossed in 
several places by beams of dark oak. There 
were two deeply-recessed windows on one 
side of the room — but the twilight had 
now faded into darkness — a blazing fire on 
the other, and very little light besides; 
enough, however, to disclose that the room 
was handsomely and comfortably furnished, 
and that it contained two persons. One of 
these was a lady, in an easy-chair, at one 
side of the fire, the other a gentleman, 
seated at a large library table, reading the 
newspapers by the light of a small candle- 
lamp with a green shade. At the sound 
of her name, both these persons rose, and 
the gentleman advanced, took her hand, 
and touched her forehead with his lips. 

'* I am glad to see you, Janet," he said, 
*' and to welcome you home." He looked 
at her narrowly, but not offensively, as he 
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spoke. His words were kind, she felt, but 
his manner was formal, and her ''Thank 
you," was but a feeble and nervous sound. 

Sir John Lavington was an old man, 
about seventy years of age, who had been 
handsome, and even now was not without a 
certain air of what we call distinction. 
That he was a gentleman, also, in the con- 
ventional sense, there could be no doubt. 
His was not, however, altogether an attract- 
ive face. His forehead was narrow, his eye 
cold, his mouth, which was very small, with- 
out either sw^eetness or firmness, and, if his 
countenance bespoke sincerity, it seemed to 
indicate but little benevolence. One would 
have said, too, that he had some of that 
obstinacy which so often unites itself with 
weakness of character, and which is never 
found in alliance with true firmness. That 
he meant to be kind at present was, how- 
ever, evident. 

c2 
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" And now, my dear, let me introduce you 
to my coasin^ your cousin, Mrs. Gwynnett, 
whom, I am sure, you will look up to as 
your guide and counsellor in all things. No 
young woman, upon her entrance into life, 
could have a better. You are — you must be 
inexperienced. Consult her in everything."^ 

Mrs. Gwynnett, too, had taken Janet's 
hand, and the over-sensitive girl felt that 
her greeting, too, was cold and formal, 
more cold and formal than that of her 
great uncle. The Lavingtons seemed to be 
a handsome race ; Mrs. Gwynnett was 
handsomer even than Sir John, and about 
ten years younger. Taller and straighter 
she could not have been when she was 
twenty years old than she was now when 
she had nearly completed her sixth decade. 
Her figure, too, was well preserved, and 
had probably gained in dignity what it 
might have lost in grace. She had had the 
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same sort of complexion as Jenny herself, 
and it had lost little of its ivory smoothness 
and fairness. Age had not wrinkled her 
features, but it had made them hard and 
wooden. They had no charm of mobility 
or expression, and her eye, physically fine 
and dark, had neither the softness of feeling 
nor the flash of intelligence. Cold, formal, 
yet not foolish, was the idea given of her 
character by her face, in which, however, 
there was nothing mean or sinister. 

"I trust," she said, "you are not 1;oo 
much fatigued. Mrs. Rodway, I hope, was 
attentive. I daresay you are hungry. The 
gong will sound in a few minutes. But it is 
not quite time yet, or Roger would have 
been down; he is always punctual." She 
had hardly spoken when a gentleman came 
quickly into the room. 

"Roger," said Sir John, "shake hands 
with your cousin Janet." 
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Roger obeyed at once, extending a well- 
made but fleshless hand, in which the bone3, 
though small, were distinctly marked. His 
clasp was firm, yet hardly cordial. It hacl 
not that warmth which a shake of the hand 
can so often express. It rather conveyed 
the idea that he was a person who would 
do nothing ineffectively, if he did it at all, 
not even shake hands. He had his back to 
the fire, and, the shade on the reading-lamp 
throwing the light downwards, it was hardly 
possible to see his face, which rose into the 
darkened upper part of the room. Janet 
could only see that he was tall and spare,, 
with a well-knit though scarcely graceful 
figure. He was just moving towards a 
chair, when the gong sounded, and Sir 
John, offering his arm to Mrs. Gwynnett 
and saying, "You young people will follow," 
led the way to the dining-room. 

" Young !" thought Janet, with surprise. 
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"Is he young?" She had not fancied so, 
but as they walked through a door at the 
end of the room, side by side into the 
dining-room, she could not look up into his 
face to see. She should be very glad, she 
thought, that there should be some young 
person in this rather over-stately old 
place. 

The dining-room at Eastwick was one of 
the oldest parts of the building, and was a 
hall rather than a room. It was in the 
centre of the house, the library communi- 
cating with it on the one hand, and the 
drawing-room on the other. It rose right 
up to the roof of the mansion, and was 
magnificently timbered like the roof of a 
Norman church. There was one large 
Gothic window now shaded by curtains 
drawn at the top but parted beneath, at one 
end of the room, and a great carved oak 
beaufet at the other. A dinner-table laid 
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for four looked like a little island of light 
in a surrounding sea of darkness ; for, not- 
withstanding the branches of candles on the 
table and the lamp on the sideboard, not a 
ray seemed to penetrate to the distant 
corners, or to rise above half-way to the 
roof. Jenny thought of Aunt Tomraie 
sitting down to tea in the quaint, tiny 
drawing-room at home at the Brae, and she 
felt at the moment as if she should like it 
better. Tf this was coming out into the 
world, the world, though more magnificent 
than Redshiels, was very dull and formal. 

She and Roger, whose name was Mr. 
Lavington she discovered from Sir John 
calling him so to the servant, did not sit 
together at dinner, but at opposite sides of 
the table, to preserve its uniformity, and now 
Jenny could see him, and see whether he 
were young or not. Her first look was a 
great disappointment. To her eyes, he did 
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not appear to be young at all. Younger a 
great deal he certainly was than Sir John 
and Mrs. Gwynnett, but Jenny would have 
called him middle-aged, and he was, in her 
eyes, far from prepossessing. 

Roger Lavington was a man certainly on 
the darker side of thirty, probably by some 
years, or, if not, he looked old for his age. 
His hair was thin on the temples, abundant 
nowhere, and beginning to be streaked with 
grey. Nor was there anything youthful in 
his countenance or manner. The only 
favourable point that could be predicated of 
either, was, Jenny thought, that he looked 
clever, but it was not an attractive style of 
clever-lookingness, if I may coin the word, 
which best represents the idea in Jenny's 
brain. He looked as if he might be an 
acute lawyer, an able financier, or even a 
clear-sighted statesman; but there was no 
geniality, no warmth, no tenderness, at 
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least that Jenny could see, in that full 
though not handsome forehead, in those 
pale, sunken eyes, sharp nose, and thin 
cheeks ; though there was in his small, 
firmly-shut lips the resolution, but not the 
benevolence which were absent in Sir 
John's. Physically, he was not nearly so 
handsome as the two elder relatives — not 
handsome at all, in fact, though he looked 
a gentleman, and a man of ability. 

Dinner passed off silently, Mr. Lavington 
never speaking, except to answer some 
question, and Sir John and Mrs. Gwynnett 
occasionally exchanging the merest common- 
places, one or two of which they severally 
addressed to Jenny. 

When this dinner, slow and solemn, at 
last was over, the servants gone, and the 
dessert on the table, for in those days the 
Russian fashion had not come in, Mrs. 
Gwynnett, who, Jenny felt, had for some 
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minutes been looking at her, said, approv- 
ingly, and with an evident intention of pay- 
ing a compliment, 

*' Janet is quite a Lavington — not like her 
brother," and Jenny, regarding the party at 
the table, and remembering her own like- 
ness in the eheval glass before she came 
downstairs, felt with some regret that it 
was true. 

'* Quite," said Sir John, as if he were dis- 
cussing the most solemn and important 
matter in the world. *' She has all the 
Lavington features, and the complexion for 
which the women of the family have always 
been famous. We shall soon, I hope, 
make her a Lavington in everything. I am 
glad it is she who resembles our family. 
Harry is not unlike a gentleman — a sort 
of sailor gentleman ; but " 

** Everybody always thinks Harry so 
good-looking," cried Jenny, warmly; then 
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stopped short, colouring at her own excite- 
ment. As she did so, she caught for the 
first time the eye of Mr. Lavington, and it 
increased her confusion. 

" My dear Janet !" said Mrs. Gwynnett, 
loftily, and, as it seemed, reprovingly, 
" there is no occasion for your expressing 
yourself in so excited a manner. Whatever 
Sir John or I might think, you may feel 
certain we should not be guilty of such 
rudeness as to reflect upon your brother's 
appearance in your presence. But, as we 
hope you are to be more especially one of 
us, we are glad you are like the family — a 
•compliment we pay you, I assure you. 
What do you think, Roger ?" 

" Yes. I certainly think there is a 
^resemblance between Sir John's grand- 
mother, our mutual ancestress, yourself and 
Miss Janet." 

" Say Janet, Roger." 
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"Well, Janet, then, if the young lady 
does not mind." But he looked as if he 
had only made this proviso from the polite- 
ness it was due to himself to observe, not 
as if he really cared much whether she 
minded or not. All this Janet felt, while at 
the same time she wondered in a vague 
way what Mrs. Gwynnett meant when she 
said that she, Jenny rather than Harry, was- 
to be one of the Lavingtons. Jenny 
thought, after a little reflection, she must 
mean that she was to live with them, while 
Harry was generally at sea. She had just 
solved the question to her own satisfaction 
when Mrs. Gwynnett, rising, and nodding 
to her, Mr. Lavington, in a polite, mechan- 
ical way, but always as if he were thinking 
of something else, rose, and opened the 
door for the ladies' return to the library, 
which was their ordinary sitting-room. 

" Take a seat, my dear," said Mrs. Gwynr 
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netk, coldly, yet with an evident intention 
to be kind, only her nature was so cold it 
was hard for her to carry out such ^ an in- 
tention. " Have you got any work ? — 
fancy-work, of course, I mean," she added, 
condescendingly, thinking that probably 
Jenny, in the state of penury from which 
she had been rescued, might have been 
used to make her own clothing. " But she 
is wonderful considering," was Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett's reflection; "no doubt it arises from 
being so like the Lavingtons." 

" I have not any fancy-work," said Jenny, 
colouring all over her face, and wondering 
if to have fancy-work were a necessary part 
of life at Eastwick-Lavington. 

*' Then we will drive over to Oldcester 
to-morrow, and buy you some wools and 
canvas," said Mrs. Gwynnett; for these 
were the days when ladies worked tent- 
stitch upon fine canvas to imitate pictures — 
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ladies going out hawking, brigands as they 
appear on the stage, all of which were, for 
the most part, travesties of the human face 
divine. " You can work worsted work, I 
suppose ?" 

" I have not done any," said Jenny ; 
^* but I think I could do it ; only I am not 
very fond of work." 

**Not fond of fancy-work! Then, my 
dear, you must learn to be fond of fancy- 
work. How are you to spend your time if 
you do not work? I assure you we are 
very industrious here." 

" I like to work for some purpose." 

" Well, is it not a purpose to do a fire- 
screen, or an ottoman? I have known 
young ladies that worked whole sets of 
chairs. Suppose you were to begin a set of 
chairs for the drawing-room. If you want 
a purpose, I cannot fancy a better one, 
though I do not see that it is necessary for 
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a lady in a certain position always to have a 
purpose.** 

Jenny's heart sank at the idea of the 
chairs. What was the frill-hemming of her 
childhood to this ? But she was too timid 
to disclose her feelings. 

" Can you play or sing ? Have you been 
taught any accomplishments ?" 

** Aunt Thomasina taught me to sew, and 
I used to read a great deal to my — my 
grandmother. I know a little French and 
Italian." 

" Reading is all very well. I have some 
very pretty books upstairs by Charlotte 
Elizabeth. You shall read aloud to me. I 
read an hour every morning. I like every- 
thing done at the proper time, and every- 
thing put in the proper place, and so does 
your uncle. It was never the habit of the 
ladies of the Lavington family to be idle ; 
and, at the same time, they were always 
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careful to employ themselves in a way be- 
fitting their station. Your aunt Miss — 
Setoun — no, Tait, that is her name, I think, 
seems on the whole to have brought you up 
nicely, and deserves credit, but of course 
many things were proper, indeed praise- 
worthy, for you there that would not be 
so here. You must learn to be a Laving- 
ton." 

Jenny was silent for a few seconds. Her 
heart was hot within her. She would not 
learn to be anything but a Setoun. She did 
not want to be a Lavington, if to be a 
Lavington meant to be like Mrs. Gwynnett 
or her nephew, or even Sir John. At last 
she said, colouring again, partly with ner- 
vousness, partly with indignation — 

"Aunt Thomasina is quite a lady, and 
my dear grannie might have been a prin- 
cess." 

*' You are quite right, my dear Janet, to 

VOL. II. D 
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respect the very respectable persons who 
have brought you up,** said Mrs. Gwynnett, 
but not altogether as if she were pleased. 
Then, after a little forbearing pause, she 
asked, in a more lively manner-^" What do 
you think of my nephew ?" 

" Of— of Mr. Lavington ?" 

" Yes, of your cousin Roger." 

*'I think — I have had so little oppor- 
tunity — ^but I should think — he looks 
clever." 

A smile diffused itself over Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett's face. She looked pleased and soft- 
ened, a little less like a wood or ivory 
•carving with shining, expressionless glass 
eyes. 

" Yes, he is very clever ; you show more 
discernment than one could have expected 
in one so young. His father, my brother, 
was younger brother of old Sir John, and 
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nephew of the late Sir Roger, father of the 
present Sir John. It is not a near relation- 
ship, but, as we are the only Lavingtons left, 
we have alwavs been reckoned near rela- 
tions, and we are true Lavingtons in every 
sense. My nephew is, you know, heir pre- 
sumptive to the title and — to the estates." 

Mrs. Gwynnett fixed her eyes on Janet 
as she spoke, but Janet looked perfectly 
indifferent, as if she had merely been listen- 
ing out of politeness to something which 
did not concern her in the least. 

The elder lady then continued, in the 
measured, important tone in which she usu- 
ally spoke — 

" Of course you and your brother are 
more nearly related to Sir John than Mr. 
Lavington is, and Sir John has always felt 
that it is only right the estates should go 
with the title. How «lse are the position 

d2 
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and dignity of the family to be kept up ? 
But your uncle is a just man — a very just 
man — and so is my nephew. There are 
not many men equal to Roger Lavington. 
Your uncle wanted to do justice to every* 
body, and your poor mother's clandestine 
marriage, besides being the sort of false 
step none of the Lavington ladies were ever 
guilty of before, utterly deranged the plans 
of Sir John, which were of the very noblest 
nature. But I hope, my dear, you will not 
act like your mother." 

''My mother married one of the best and 
bravest of men, and " 

" My dear Janet ! you must not be so 
excitable. Your father was, I believe, a 
promising young officer, but — we will drop 
that subject," said Mrs. Gwynnett, magnani- 
mously. " I do not blame him, and neither 
Sir John nor I will ever blame you for 
honouring your father and your mother. 
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It is too much the fashion now to do other- 
Avise. 

Jenny pondered. It seemed to her that 
at least Mrs. Gwynnett wanted her to blame 
her mother, if not in words, yet to consider 
her conduct a warning rather than an ex- 
ample — that she was to honour her — with 
her lips. After a pause, Mrs. Gwynnett 
again continued — 

"Your uncle is the most excellent and 
noble of men. Harry will have the posi- 
tion of a younger son of the house, and for 
you a brilliant future, if you act as he has a 
right to expect — as, indeed, I am sure you 
will," said Mrs. Gwynnett, in as caressing a 
manner as it was in her formal nature to 
assume. But, as she spoke, they were joined 
by the gentlemen, and, rather to Jenny's 
surprise, Mr. Lavington seated himself be- 
side her, and put some common-place ques- 
tions to her about her journey. Then he 
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asked her if she played and sang, and sup* 
posed she was fond of crochet, and made 
one or two rather stale jests, as it seemed, 
about young ladies and their supposed fond* 
ness for balls and pic-nics ; and then, as if 
he had got well over a piece of business, he 
took a large book and seated himself at a 
distant table. 

Sir John had resumed the newspaper,, 
and Mrs. Gwynnett was crocheting diligent- 
ly, with a little book of patterns open before 
her. The room was now well lighted. 
Jenny looked with respect on the tall 
book-cases, filled with goodly volumes, and 
thought with satisfaction that at least there 
would be plenty to read. 

The rest of the evening was desperately 
dull. Not a soul spoke. Not a sound was 
to be heard, save the occasional dropping of 
a cinder upon the hearth. At last the hall 
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clock was heard to strike ten. Mr. Roger 
Lavington was requested to ring the bell, and, 
after two of the men-servants had brought in 
a long form covered with green baize, and 
placed it at the end of the room, the whole 
domestic establishment trooped in to 
prayers. 

Jenny fonnd Emma in the hall waiting to 
conduct her to her room. 

"Thank you, Emma," said Jenny, "I 
need not detain you." 

"I am to wait on you — help with the 
house-work and wait on a young lady is 
what I engaged for. Shall I brush your 
hair, miss? Your things is all unpacked 
and in the wardrobe." 

Now that Jenny had time to look at it, 
which she had not had time to do before din- 
ner, she was much pleased with the appear- 
ance of her room, in which a fire had now 
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been lighted — a fire which, though it was 
not absolutely required for warmth, looked 
bright and friendly on the chilly September 
evening, forming, as it were, a warm heart 
to the inviting little chamber, which had 
evidently been newly-furnished. Very 
pretty it was, with its light-coloured, 
pink-lined chintz hangings of an Indian 
pattern, its thick small-patterned carpet, 
and pretty china and glass, all so fresh and 
delicate, and comfortable and lady-like. 
Jenny's heart smote her for having felt her 
evening so dull and formal. Surely, after 
all, the Lavingtons were very kind, very 
delicate-minded. She had not been re- 
ceived at all as if she were a poor relation, 
but rather as if she had been a cherished 
daughter of the house. She ought to be 
grateful. She was grateful. She accused 
herself of having had hard, proud thoughts. 
She would try to do and to be what they 
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liked. She would write to Aunt Tommie 
to-morrow, and gladden her with an account 
of the kind, almost distinguished manner in 
which she had been received. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE " rUTURE LADY LAVINGTON." 



II TRS. GWYNNETT and her nephew 
-*-*-*- were alone together in the dining- 
room before breakfast the next morning. 
The tea-urn had not yet arrived, and the 
gong had not sounded. Mr. Lavington was 
standing in the great window within the 
Gothic arch, like a shallow chancel, at one 
end of the room. Mrs. Gwynnett was at 
the end of the table nearest to it. They 
had exchanged morning greetings, and the 
servant had just left the room, when Mrs* 
Gwynnett asked — 

*' What do you think of her T 
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" She seems a nice, shy little thing, and 
promises to be handsome when she is more- 
formed ; but I don't profess to be a judge 
of young ladies." 

'*You don't repent, then, of the agree- 
ment ?" 

" Far from it. I could hardly have ex- 
pected she would be so — nice, as she might- 
probably call it herself. I do not see that 
in any other way I could do better. A 
coarse, vulgar, obtrusive woman I should 
not have thought of, if the penalty had 
been to forfeit every acre of the Lavington 
estates, but I have no doubt this inoffensive 
little girl will, under your care, develop 
into a very creditable future Lady Laving- 
ton — that is, if I should survive our kind 
relative, and if she should not decline the- 
honour " 

" Decline the honour I I think we may 
leave that out of our calculations, and, as to- 
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your surviving Sir John, in the course of 
nature ** 

"Well, well! let us not speak of that. 
Sir John has been the kindest of friends to 
me, and, I say it from my heart, I hope he 
may live to be a hundred. I have my own 
career, and could afford to marry, if I had a 
mind to do so, without the Lavington 
estates, though up till this time the step has 
seemed undesirable. Now, I see the ex- 
pediency, I might call it, the duty." 

"Just so. And Sir John will settle 
something handsome upon you both as soon, 
as you are married to his niece. You may 
depend upon my doing my best to form her 
into a model woman of family." 

But the entrance all at once of the tea- 
urn, the present Sir John, and " the future 
Lady Lavington " broke off, as was inevit- 
able, this conversation. Poor Jenny, utter- 
ly unsuspicious of the dignity for which she 
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was intended, was looking very nice indeed 
after her night's rest, and advanced with a 
shy, ingenuous smile. The morning sun 
streaming in through the great Gothic win- 
dow made golden reflections in her hair^ 
which in the shade almost looked like black, 
her brown eyes shone softly in the same 
becoming light, and there was a certain re- 
finement in her young, willowy figure 
which struck the whole critical party. Sir 
John's somewhat unmeaning face relaxed 
into a smile. Jenny seemed to him, this 
morning, absolutely pretty, and what so 
meritorious in a woman as beauty ? 

" I hope you slept well, my dear, and 
had everything comfortable." 

" Oh yes ! thank you ; everything was so 
nice — you — I wanted to thank you — for — 
for being so kind." 

Sir John looked approving, but dignified 
and superior. 
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** These are matters of course, my dear 
Janet. You will soon get used to all that.'' 

^' I was not thinking of the things. I was 
thinking of the kindness7' she said, colouring 
again at the sound of her own voice ; " but 
I am so — so shy." 

" You must get over that. I will teach 
you to get over it," said Mrs. Gwynnett, with 
cold graciousness ; '^ great ladies are never 
shy." 

'^ But I am not a great lady," she said, 
smiling, and with more self-possession. 

"You may be some day, my dear. Of 
<X)urse there are many things here to which 
you are not accustomed ; but on the whole 
it may be as well not to remark upon them. 
People might think it odd. Take every- 
thing, my dear, as a matter of course." 

Abashed and hurt, Jenny drew back into 
her shell of reserve, feeling she had been 
misunderstood, yet they were so substanti- 
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ally kind, it was mortifying that she could 
not by any means convey to them a know- 
ledge of her real feelings. As to the hint 
about being a great lady, it merely reached 
her ear without penetrating to her under- 
standing. It seemed a mere general com- 
mon-place. She ate her breakfast in silence, 
at first without much appetite, but it came 
back by degrees. The other three, mean- 
while, talked about Mr. Lavington's journey 
up to town. Jenny found from this con- 
versation that it was ten miles to the rail- 
way station (for there was a railway open to 
London), and that he was to start at eleven 
o'clock. 

'* Shall you be down again before Christ- 
mas ?" asked Mrs. Gwynnett. 

"No. I think not. I should not have 
been down now, had it not been to have the 
pleasure of being iptroduced to Miss Janet." 
Jenny looked up in unfeigned amazement. 
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**To be introduced to me I" she cried, 
colouring and nervous. It seemed such 
over-strained politeness. 

He laughed — the first time she had seen 
him laugh — and she found she had been un- 
consciously doubting whether he could laugh 
at all. 

" Certainly. Is there anything surprising 
in wanting to be acquainted with the mem- 
bers of one'^ own family ?" 

*' No — I suppose not. I suppose you 
came down here to see Harry too." 

He laughed again, with something like a 
gleam of humour, Janet wondered why. 

'* No, I did not come down to see Harry. 
I hope I may have many opportunities of 
seeing him." 

"Not so very many," she said, gravely, 
•* he is so much at sea ;" and as she spoke 
an intense longing to see Harry took posses- 
sion of her being, and her eyes filled with 
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tears which she struggled hard to conceal. 
Harry's heart was so loving, his -manner so 
warm, and to a nature like Jenny's warmth 
is so much. After breakfast Mr. Lavington 
disappeared, and only came back to the 
library to say good-bye. 

" I wish. Miss Janet," he said, as he shook 
hands, and with the air of paying a compli- 
ment, "you would wish only half as much 
to see me as you do to see Harry." 

''But I cannot do that. How is it 
possible ?" 

She spoke simply ; but after he was gone, 
and when she had time to think of it, she 
felt almost indignant. She did not wish 
him to come back at all. He was cold and 
cynical, and seemed to be condescending to, 
if not laughing at her. She liked Mr. 
Lavington the least of the party. That he 
should have any thoughts of her as his wife, 
would have been about the last idea in the 

VOL. IL K 
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world to enter her head. She regarded 
him as belonging to quite another genera* 
tion, — a cold, cynical old bachelor; and 
after breakfast, when Mrs. Gwynnett made 
a long speech in his praise, she hardly 
listened. 

"Roger," his aunt continued, "was 
brought up to the Bar, though of course, 
from the late Lady Lavington having no 
children, his succession to the title was like- 
ly even then. Still many things might have 
happened. Your poor mother's marriage 
was a great disappointment to Sir John and 
Lady Lavington, who, after the death of 
your grandfather, took to her as if she had 
been their own child, and meant to have 
done everything by her that was right and 
considerate, as they mean to do by you." 

" He is very kind to me ; but I would 
rather not speak of my mother." 

" I meant to explain to you, my dear, 
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that it had been a trial to him, which you 
will understand better by-and-by. He was, 
you know, very ill in the summer, and 
talked much about your mother, and would 
not rest till he saw her children. He is 
quite happy that you are so like her." 

This appeared natural to Jenny, and 
made her feel kindly to the poor old man. 
She did too in a sort of way admit, though 
hardly acknowledge to herself, that a 
guardian had possibly some right to com- 
plain of a clandestine marriage. 

Mrs. Gwynnett continued, 

" How old are you now ?" 

" Eighteen." 

" And Harry ?" 

" He is nearly twenty-one." 

" Your mother would have been between 
thirty-nine and forty, if she had been alive. 
My nephew is thirty-five, nearly thirty-six. 
It is, I do not doubt, better as it is." 

E 2 
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"Better as it is?'' thought Janet. She 
did not quite see the connexion of the ideas, 
but cared too little about the matter to ask 
an explanation. She was more anxious a 
great deal to know how the morning was to 
be spent. She and Mrs. Gwynnett were 
now in a pleasant parlour upstairs — Mrs. 
Gwynnett's morning-room, a room which, 
though not in the least fashionable, had a 
look of great comfort and respectability, a& 
if it had been the habitation of a lady for 
two or three generations. It reminded 

_ • 

Jenny a little of the little drawing-room at 
the Brae. The furniture was of the same 
date, only here it was handsome and more 
plentiful, and the carpets had been renewed 
and were of a more modern pattern, which 
had the advantage of being more comfort- 
able, if it was less in keeping. But there 
were the same cane furniture, the same 
thin-legged tables and cabinets, the same 
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dainty old china, besides one or two modern 
easy-chairs and a davenport. From the 
large window, too, there was a view of the 
woods and meadows, richer, greener, more 
luxuriant, but not more beautiful, than that 
upon which grannie used to feast her 
eyes as she sat in the old-fashioned, tall- 
backed arm-chair, covered with dimity, 
which to Jenny had so often seemed almost 
a part of herself. 

"And now, my dear," said Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett, " I will tell you at once how we 
spend our time." Mrs. Gwynnett spoke in 
a stately way, combining curiously a sort of 
deference for and desire of propitiating the 
future Lady Lavington, with the patronage 
of an elderlj'^ and experienced woman in- 
structing an inexperienced young girl, and a 
novice in the ways of life, which befitted a 
Lavington. It was indeed the creed of the 
Lavingtons that they were a peculiar people 
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— not that they fancied they were privileged 
to do things which other people did not do. 
Rather they imagined, in an unconscious 
sort of way, that they had been created for 
the express purpose of being an example to 
the world in general, and to the landed 
gentry and baronetcy in particular. That 
everybody, their, own class especially, would 
observe them and copy them was a fixed 
idea in their minds, for which there wa» 
this excuse, that in the neighbourhood of 
Eastwick-Lavington everybody did observe 
and copy them, and Sir John Lavington 
and even Mrs. Gwynnett had never lived 
anywhere else. Mrs. Gwynnett was the 
daughter of a Colonel Lavington, and the 
widow of a clergyman, Mr. Gwynnett having 
been a former Rector of Eastwick. Not a 
little had she prided herself all her life oq 
being a Lavington, and having spent the 
greater part of her existence under the 
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shadow of the family tree from which she 
had sprung. She had been reared in all 
the traditions of the Lavingtons, and, from 
belonging only to a collateral branch, had 
found it necessary to be even more Laving- 
ton than a Lavington. Her husband liad 
died some short time before the late Lady 
Lavington, and, though she had a fairly 
handsome provision, she had been over- 
joyed to be invited to do the honours of 
Eastwick-Lavington as Sir John's nearest 
eligible relation, and aunt of the heir pre- 
sumptive to the title. She had not long 
occupied her present position before Sir 
John communicated to her his further plans. 
" Lady Lavington," he said, " before her 
own death, had not been quite happy that 
poor Lucy had died without being forgiven ; 
and though he himself thought and would con- 
tinue to think that Lucy had behaved in the 
most unjustifiable manner, yet in compliance 
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with Lady Lavington's last request, and be- 
cause Christian forgiveness, even for a sia 
against the laws of the Lavingtons, was a 
duty for all people, he had made up his 
mind to send for the Setouns, and, if they 
were at all tolerable, to adopt them into the 
family. 

" You know, Eleanor," he said, '* it was 
always my intention that Lucy should have 
married Roger. Certainly she was a few 
years older, but that would not have, signi- 
fied; and if her daughter — what is her 
name ? — Janet, I think (I am glad she has 
not one of those fine, vulgar names) — well, 
if her daughter is suitable in other respects, 
it will not at all signify that she is fifteen 
or sixteen years younger — Roger is still a 
young man " 

*' Oh I quite young. You are always so 
just and good. Sir John," said Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett, who was by no means a toady, but 
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genuinely thought Sir John was just and 
good, which he really was, in a certain 
narrow, rigid wav. 

"Then you see the estates will go to sup- 
port the title, and yet my niece and her 
children will have them too. To the boy, 
if he behave well, will go the portion of a 
younger son. I have spoken to Roger 
about it, and he is perfectly satisfied, if 
there is nothing really objectionable about 
the girl." 

Harry, as the reader already knows, had 
been the first of the children of Lucy 
Setoun to make his appearance at Eastwick, 
and, though he had not in anything what- 
ever the smallest resemblance to the 
Lavingtons, he had made on the whole a 
favourable impression. It was not often, 
indeed, that Harry Setoun made any other 
than a favourable impression. 

"A pleasant, good-tempered young 
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fellow," said Sir John; "too much of the 
sailor, perhaps ; but nothing to be ashamed 
of in him as a cadet of the house in the 
female line. There are sailors in all our 
best families, and even our late sovereign, I 
am told, had those somewhat bluff manners 
which belong to the seafaring class even in 
the navy, Janet's appearance and manners 
will be of more importance." 

Such being the views and sentiments of 
Eastwick-Lavington, Janet's first appearance 
had been such a subject of interest as it 
had never entered into her imagination to 
conceive it could be to anybody. The 
opinion formed had, on the whole, been very 
favourable. She was '* a Lavington," — un- 
formed, certainly, but with a certain latent 
dignity wanting in her brother, and under 
Mrs. Gwynnett, and completely surrounded 
by the Lavington influence, she could not 
fail of becoming all that could be wished. 
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But it would be best to begin at once, Sir 
John and Mrs. Gwynnett had agreed on the 
night of her arrival, though Mr. Lavington,. 
the principal person concerned, one would 
have thought, had said — 

" I do not see that there is anything to do,, 
but to let her grow up into womanhood." 

But Sir John and Mrs. Gwynnett had 
smiled ; and the latter had asked, " What 
do you know, Roger, about women ?"^ 
and Roger had confessed he " really 
did not know a great deal ; but he did 
know when they looked like ladies, and 
when they did not. Miss Janet Setoun, in 
his opinion, looked quite like a lady — but 
was only a girl, not a woman." 

Now this was great praise for Roger, and 
his aunt and Sir John felt that their plan 
promised to be a great success, and, her zeal 
inflamed by this happy prospect, Mrs. 
Gwynnett was only the more determined to* 
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begin the very next day to make Jenny all 
that befitted the proud position she was 
destined to occupy. 

" And now, my dear, I will tell you at 
once how we spend our time," Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett had said. 

Janet looked up with a face full of 
interest. It was the very thing she wanted 
to hear. She longed to know if she might 
explore the recesses of the woods in which 
there were sure to be ferns and mosses, or 
wander over the hills from which yesterday 
she had caught glimpses, vague and hasty, 
of scenes on which she longed to feast her 
€yes, by the red glow of setting suns, or 
when they were hung with the mists and 
sunshine of early morning. She longed, too, 
to ask if, when Sir John was not busy there, 
fihe might look over the books in the library. 
She had so longed all her life to be where 
there were plenty of books, and here there 
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appeared to be a plethora of them. Mrs; 
Gwynnett continued — 

"About your education — you are still 
very young," 

" I have not had much education," Jenny 
stammered out, colouring, and divided be- 
tween an earnest desire to have more in- 
struction and an unwillingness to allow that 
her Scottish relatives had failed to give her 
any advantage. 

" Well, well, my dear, perhaps that is all 
the better. No education is better than an 
unsuitable one. Of course you can read 
and write, and do needlework. I think I 
have been told everybody in Scotland can 
read and write," said Mrs. Gwynnett, speaks 
ing of the manners and customs of Scotland 
as she might have done of those of Timbuc- 

too. 

Again Jenny coloured up, with affront 

this time. 
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'* Certainly I can read and write; I lived 
.among very clever people — people who had 
read everything." 

"Well, well, ray dear. But of course 
there are only some things fit or desirable 
for a lady to read. Of course I do not 
suppose for a moment that your highly re- 
fipectable, and, as I assure you we think 
them, most exemplary relations, would 
allow you to read anything — anything not 
comme il faut — you understand me. Still 
there are many things not improper which 
are not ladylike. For instance, science, or 
<jreek or Latin, are quite out of place for a 
young lady of birth or position, though I 
am told, in these foolish days, middle-class 
girls have begun to study such things. A 
little French or Italian, or music, might not 
have been amiss." 

** I know both French and Italian a 
little." 
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" I am glad of that. You will not likely 
have much use for them — I never had — 
though probably you will go more into the 
world than I have done. You will be able 
to say you know them without telling a 
falsehood, which no Lavington would ever 
do." 

*' But I should like to read French and 

Italian books — Dante and Are there 

none in the library?" 

" I am sure I do not know, and what 
does it signify ? It is not desirable that a 
young lady should be a bookworm." 

Poor Jenny felt as if she had received a 
blow, and had not sufficient courage to argue 
or remonstrate. 

*' I see, my dear, you will do sufficiently 
well for book-learning. The instruction 
you will require will be in the duties and 
life of the class to which you now belong. 
There will be your household duties, such 
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as to audit the accounts of the housekeeper, 
and to direct and control expenses, and to 
understand what is proper and becoming in 
the entertainment of guests, and all other 
matters in such a house as this. Then there 
will be your duties to society — of course 
you will accompany us to the dinner-parties 
among the neighbours — and I shall daily, 
when the hour for driving arrives, take you 
out with me to make one or two calls to- 
introduce you. Once a week we visit the 
school in the village. Two mornings in the 
week we go among the poor — a duty not 
to be neglected by the great lady of the 
neighbourhood. And then there is the 
clergyman and his wife — not quite of such 
good family as poor Mr. Gwynnett and my- 
self, still very worthy people — and the 
curate, who, by the way, is coming to din- 
ner to-day. But what was I saying ? You 
see now a part of your education which 
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you can have had no opportunity of acquir- 
ing. You might in the evening, for the 
morning and afternoon will be fully occu- 
pied, occasionally read the debates to Sir 
John ; for, though nothing is so unfeminine 
as a female politician, a lady of family ought 
to take an interest in her husband's political 
career ; and suppose you were ever the wife 
of a Cabinet Minister " 

** I ! the wife of a Cabinet Minister F 
That, I am sure, I shall never be !" 

"You don't know, my dear — you don't 
know. It is not so unlikely for the niece of 
Sir John Lavington." 

At that moment Janet was conscious of 
the pressure of a little locket which lay near 
her heart, and of a sort of profound contempt 
for herself as the niece of Sir John Laving- 
ton, and the wife of a Cabinet Minister. 
These high places in the world looked to 
her so cold and desolate in comparison with 
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a dim foreshadowing in her heart of what 
life might be in a more loving, if humbler 
position. As Mrs. Gwynnett continued to 
dwell upon the round of occupations and 
duties of which her future life was to con- 
sist, enlarging on the sort of life the ladies 
of the Lavington family ought to lead, and 
the motives by which they ought to be in- 
fluenced in leading it, it seemed to Jenny 
as she listened that it would be a sort of 
gilded slavery — the iron of which must 
enter into her very soul. All at once, like 
a flash, came back the memory of the same 
feeling when in those past years, which to 
-Jenny's young eyes appeared so long ago 
now, her Aunt Tommie had set her that 
task of hemming frills. 

The recollection came opportunely. That 
fate had not turned out so dismal as she had 
-expected, and, perhaps, neither might this. 
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But as to ever being the wife of a Cabinet 
Minister I 

The day passed much as Mrs. Gwynnett 
had planned ; but it was not quite so dull as 
Jenny had anticipated. The beauty of the 
weather, the novelty of the scene and the 
life, interested her, although to Jenny's 
young and impulsive mind there was some- 
thing depressing in the formality and nar- 
rowness of the two elderly persons with 
whom she was associated. It never seemed 
to enter into the imagination of either of 
them that something more, and something 
different, might be wanting to the happiness 
of a girl of eighteen besides the dignity and 
duties of a Lavington. But Jenny thought 
she should be able to bear it, if she might 
only explore the library and read the 
books. She felt like a hungry man set 
down before a feast of which he had been 

r2 
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forbidden to partake. But it was very nice, 
very gratifying to find herself treated on all 
hands with such flattering attention. It 
would be ungrateful not to be happy. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE CUEATE OP EASTWIOK. 

A S Jenny went up to dress she seemed to 
■^-^ remember that Mrs. Gwynnett had 
told her somebody was coming to dinner, 
and, meeting that lady on the way to her 
room, she asked if anybody was expected. 

"Yes, the curate. We frequently have 
him. He is a pleasant, gentlemanly young 
man, who quite understands his position — 
his position, I mean, both as a gentleman 
and a clergyman, and also his position to- 
wards Sir John and this family. I am sure, 
my dear Janet, you will like him, at the 
same time that you will be careful to remem- 
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ber the diflference between a mere curate, 
without either fortune or high connections, 
and Sir John Lavington s favourite niece !" 

Sir John Lavington's favourite niece t 
They liked her then I Jenny's heart beat 
with delight and gratitude. The formality 
and dulness seemed at that moment a mere 
nothing. It was so pleasant to her to be 
liked — a sort of necessity of her being, at 
once so timid and so ardent. 

" La, miss ! how nicely you looks to-day !" 
said Emma, who was in waiting ; " you 
must have been terrible tired yesterday. 
You looks quite like a different thing to- 
day ;" and indeed Jenny was in her best 
looks, her eye bright with the pleasure of 
having pleased, the nervousness gone from 
her manner," leaving behind only the natural 
modest grace of her girlhood. 

The library was in the same dusk it had 
been the preceding evening. Neither Sir 
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John nor Mrs. Gwynnett was there, only 
a young man, half buried in one of the 
great arm-chairs which stood on each side 
of the fire. He rose instantly on Jenny's 
entrance, bowing with much, but not vulgar, 
deference. 

"I believe I have the pleasure of seeing 
Miss Lavington," he said, and he began to 
place a low, inviting chair for her in a com- 
fortable position. But at the first sound of 
his voice Jenny's heart had begun to beat 
violently, and her knees to tremble. 

"I am not Miss Lavington," she said — 

" I am — my name is Setoun — Jenny S "^ 

and the rest of the word died upon her 
lips. She was aware, or fancied she was 
aware, her words had made some little 
sensation; but, whatever it .was, it soon 
passed off, and George Stanmore, for it was 
he, recovering himself quickly, said, with 
much politeness, though, to Jenny's excited 
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feelings, there seemed a dash of coldness ia 
his tone — 

"I beg your pardon, Miss Setoun; the 
pleasure is so unexpected — I — I took you 
for Sir John Lavington's niece." 

"So I am Sir John Lavington's niece, 
but Jenny Setoun all the same." She could 
not prevent her voice trembling a little as 
she pronounced the last word or two. A 
feeling of mortification stole into her heart. 
It so took possession of her that she was 
not aware of a second momentary sensation 
produced by this new announcement, and 
how he had taken it she had no means of 
discovering, Mrs. Gwynnett at that moment 
coming into the room. 

Having shaken hands with George Stan- 
more, she at once introduced him to Jenny. 
He did not say, as she fully expected he 
would have done, that they were old friends, 
but bowed as if she had been a stranger, 
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and her disappointment altogether was so 
acute that she was unable to speak. 

Sir John himself led her into the dining- 
room to-day, but George Stanmore sat 
opposite to her, as Roger Lavington had 
done the day before. He talked a great 
deal during dinner in his old, pleasant way. 
All he said was addressed to Sir John and 
Mrs. Gwynnett, and was chiefly parochial 
talk, but he seemed to know how to make 
every subject agreeable. When Jenny at 
last ventured to look at him, he seemed but 
little changed, only a little more of a man 
and less of a boy. In her eyes, at least, he 
was handsome and fascinating as when he 
had been the admiration of all the girls in 
Redshiels, and had liked her best. Now — 
what did it mean? It meant, no doubt, 
she began to think, that she had been the 
silliest girl in Christendom. 

Her uncle took a glass of wine with her. 
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for, in those days, old-fashioned people still 
took wine with one another, and then de- 
sired Mr. Stanmore to do the same. As he 
looked across the table to bow to her, a 
necessary part of the ceremony, as some of 
my older readers may remember, their eyes^ 
met. Again Jenny's heart leapt up. That 
glance seemed to say everything, and, with- 
out a word, she was as happy again as she 
had been namelessly wretched an instant 
before. 

George Stanmore carried on the conver- 
sation in a still more lively manner, though 
he seldom addressed her. He did not ap- 
pear to stand in the least in awe of either 
Sir John or Mrs. Gwynnett, but seemed 
perfectly natural and graceful. 

"And so good/' thought Jenny, for he 
spoke of the poor and of the parish with 
real interest, and much comprehension of, 
and sympathy for their wants. Every now 
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and then, as he spoke, he just glanced at 
Jenny with a brightening of his eye, or at 
least she fancied his eye brightened. Hi» 
manner at their meeting could only have 
been surprise. If they should ever talk- 
together again in the open-hearted way they 
had done in the old days, and then she did 
not doubt they should, she would ask hirat 
if he had been surprised. 

Sir John and his guest were not long in 
following the ladies into the drawing-room,, 
where Janet was established with worsted 
work, in the shape of a pair of gorgeous- 
slippers for Sir John. Sir John sat dowrb 
in an easy-chair by the table, with his news- 
paper and the reading-lamp. Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett was in one of the huge sleepy hollows 
by the side of the fire. Janet sat a little 
apart by another lamp on a larger table. 
George Stanmore drew a chair near enough 
to converse with her, and began by admiring 
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her work, as if he were addressing a stran- 
ger. Jenny wished he would have spoken 
out about their former acquaintance, but he 
did not, and, as he did not, she was too shy 
to allude to it. So they talked on about 
stitches and patterns, and what was pretty 
and what was not, Mrs.'Gwynnett occasion- 
ally joining in the conversation. At last 
Mrs. Gwynnett, in one of her most gracious 
moods, proposed to go herself up to the 
morning-room for a piece of work to show 
in illustration of something she had been 
saying. She rejected the offers instantly 
made, both by Mr. Stanmore and Jenny, to 
go instead, or to ring for her njaid. " No- 
body," she said, " could find it but herself." 

No sooner had she left the room than 
Oeorge Stanmore, bending slightly forward, 
and lowering his voice, said to Jenny, 

"How true it is we cannot tell what a 
day may bring forth I How little I imagined. 
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when I rose this morning, what hap — what 
was in store for me ! Dear Miss Setoun, I 
have not forgotten Redshiels, or — Hallow- 
een. Have you ?" 

He looked eagerly in her face with his 
bright eyes, too bright to be borne at that 
moment, Jenny felt. Hers fell, and she got 
hot all over as she said, in an almost in- 
audible voice, ' 
" I have not forgotten." 
" And / shall never forget." 
Just at that moment Mrs. Gwynnett re- 
turned, and George Stanmore instantly 
changed his tone. 

"I think," he said, "I always prefer 
geometrical patterns to flowers — ^but these 
flowers are very beautiful," he added, look- 
ing at the piece Mrs. Gwynnett had brought 
down. And so he continued to talk till Sir 
John laid down the papers, when the two 
gentlemen fell into a political chat, which 
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Jenny would fain have listened to, instead 
of Mrs, Gwynnett's solemn prosing about 
the difficulty and necessity of matching 
shades of green. Precisely at ten o'clock 
George Stanmore took leave. 

Jenny laid her head on her pillow that 
night feeling it had been one of the most 
wonderful days of her life. ** How amazing 
are the ways of Providence !" she thought, 
as many of us think, fancying that we see 
our future, and forgetting that the turns in 
our destiny in the time to come may be 
•quite as sudden and unlooked for as those 
which have just come to pass. 
* Jenny did not see George Stanmore 
again for two or three days. He called, 
indeed, at the Great House, as Sir John's 
residence was called to distinguish it from 
all the other houses in the parish ; but she 
^as out driving with Mrs. Gwynnett. One 
^ay Mrs. Gwynnett had a cold, and sent 
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Jenny out to walk alone down to the 
school, for it was school-visiting day. 
George Stanmore was at the school too, 
and Jenny, in her diffidence and humility, 
could not but admire his nice way with the 
children, and his pleasant manner to the 
mistress, a new, certificated teacher, who, 
rather to the dismay of Sir John and Mrs. 
Gwynnett, had been introduced by the 
new rector on the resignation of the old 
dame. Mr, Stanmore gave himself much 
trouble io show and explain everything to 
Jenny, and was evidently much liked. 
Jenny was almost amused to find how 
important a personage she had become, and 
with what deference she was treated by the 
mistress, the children, and even by George 
Stanmore. It was very pleasant though. 
George Stanmore accompanied her home 
across the park. She was yet thinking as 
they walked, silently at first, how good he 
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was, what an excellent clergyman, and how 
a few years had only added to his youth 
the charm of dignity, when he suddenly 
drew from his pocket a little purse, which, 
with a great heart-beat, Jenny recognized. 

'* Do you remember that ?" he asked, 
with what seemed a slight nervousness, " or 
am I presuming to remind you of what 
you may think I ought to have forgotten ?" 

" I remember it quite well, and — and — " 

" Have you forgotten ?" 

"No;" but she did not tell him — not 
then — where the locket was. 

" I could never forget," he continued, 

warmly ; " but Miss Setoun is now I 

should not have presumed to raise my eyes 
to Sir John Lavington's niece '' 

" Does that make any difference ?" cried 
Jenny, with a tremble at once of vexation 
and indignation in her tone. 

" How noble ! how good you are ! the 
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same high-souled, unworldly Jenny as in 
those sweet days long ago. But, if you 
knew the world, you would make more 
allowance for the pride which dreads a 
repulse. Time and prosperity make changes ; 
I beg your pardon that I thought it possible 
they could make any in Jenny Setoun." 

Jenny understood it all now. He was 
proud, and feared she would have been 
cold to him. She did not remember then 
or for long afterwards that he had known 
she was Jenny Setoun before he had learn- 
ed that Jenny Setoun was identical with the 
niece of Sir John Lavington. The sort of 
impression she had received at the first 
moment, that he had felt her presence an 
annoyance, was quite obliterated. Every- 
thing was explained. 

**Do Sir John and Mrs. Gwynnett know 
of our former acquaintance ?" asked George 
Stanmore. 

VOL. n. G 
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"No. Somehow or other" — (Jenny re- 
membered quite well how it was on her 
side) — " I did not tell them at the moment, 
and I think neither did you." 

" Then I would not tell them at all now. 
What can it signify ?" 

" It cannot signify, as you say, but still I 
would rather tell them. They are so good 
to me, and why should I not tell them ?" 

" They are very kind to you, are they ?" 

" If I were their daughter, they could 
not be really kinder, though " 

Janet stopped. She felt as if it would 
be ungrateful to tell even George Stanmore 
of the want of which she was always con- 
scious in their presence. 

" Like Sir John's daughter !" he repeated, 
and there was a gleam in his eye ; then he 
added, a little sentimentally, " You are such 
a great lady now, Miss Setoun." 

Jenny smiled in answer, as if the idea 
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was very amusing. Then all at once she 
seemed to remember something Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett had said when she spoke of the curate 
coming to dinner — something about know- 
ing his position, and " the difference 

Jenny had hardly attended at the time ; but 
now, as Mrs. Gwynnett's meaning rushed 
upon her consciousness, she felt her face 
burn. What ! was she so much above George 
Stanmore ? — George Stanmore who, at Red- 
shiels, had seemed, had been thought by all 
the girls, so — so distinguished. She did not 
believe it. Yet that he thought so too she 
could not doubt. How glad she was she 
had seen him and knoWn him when she was 
poor and nobody, and that he had pre- 
ferred her then ! Whatever he might be in 
birth and fortune, and the former at least, 
she was sure, must be good, he was the 
handsomest, the most intellectual, the most 
disinterested, the best of men. 

g2 
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George Stanmore would not accompany 
Jenny into the Great House, but made her 
a bow of much deference, just in front of 
the windows, before she turned in at a little 
gate to go round to the entrance, returning 
slowly and thoughtfully across the park. 
Would she tell? he wondered. It might 
have been better not. Yet how wonder- 
fully good was Providence, that this heiress, 
whom he had always meant to win, should 
turn out to be no other than little Jenny 
Setoun ! He had almost forgotten her exist- 
ence for some time, but she was, she had 
always been a dear little thing, and of all 
the many loves of the past, now when he 
came to think of it, he liked her the best. 
He would think no more of that cotton 
spinner's handsome daughter whom he had 
met in Cheshire. Even if she were to have 
more money, she lacked Jenny's charm and 
position. Yes, it was very fortunate, just the 
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sort of good fortune he deserved, and that 
•was likely to happen to him. Even if she 
"were not the heiress of the whole estate, 
she was sure to be handsomely provided 
for. One had only to see the way she was 
treated to be sure of that. He almost 
wished she were not the heiress, for attain- 
ment would be more certain, and he 
^' really," so he said to himself, " was not 
mercenary." Twenty thousand pounds, 
with dear little Jenny, would satisfy him, 
for he knew that great riches do not always 
bring happiness, and that the love of money 
is the root of all evil ; but twenty thousand, 
with his advantages, he had quite a right to 
expect. He had heard it whispered that 
Sir John intended to marry his niece to the 
heir to the title ; but very likely that was 
nonsense. Roger Lavington was too old for 
Jenny, and how should Jenny ever think of 
him? — a mere dry stick of a lawyer and 
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politiciaD, with neither youth nor good 
looks to recommend him. George thought 
of the image he always saw in his own 
looking-glass, and felt it was impossible. 

No two people could be more thoroughly 
suited than he and Jenny. They were 
made for one another. That idea of Roger 
Lavington might be dismissed from hi» 
mind. Even if Sir John was worldly and 
foolish enough to desire such a match, she 
would never have him. But he must wait 
— ^wait till Jenny had established a strong 
hold on the affections of her uncle, or till — 
Sir John must be over seventy. For him- 
self, he must endeavour all he could to gain 
the approbation of every member of the 
family at the Great House, Roger included. 
And surely they must approve of him. Did 
he not fulfil every duty as a parish parson ? 
— from a higher motive. Did he not make 
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himself agreeable in every way ? Surely 
the reader perceives he was justified in 
believing it would come all right. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PBABL NBOKLAOB. 

rpHE autumn ended, and the winter came, 
-*- and was passing away like other win- 
ters. Jenny had fulfilled her intention of 
telling Mrs. Gwynnett of her previous ac- 
quaintance with George Stanmore. Mrs. 
Gwynnett had looked much surprised for a 
moment ; " How odd ! it was long ago, was 
it not ?" " Very long ago I" she answered, 
and then Mrs. Gwynnett seemed to forget 
all about the matter, and Janet smiled to 

thmk how conscience makes cowards of us 
all. 

It was near Christmas, and Jenny had 
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become pretty well accustomed to her new 
position. It began to feel quite natural to 
be addressed with deference, and to feel 
herself an important person. Her manner 
acquired added confidence and dignity. 
Her appearance, too, was improved, her 
figure developed and rounded, her com- 
plexion clearer and richer. She was fast 
attaining something not far from beautiful 
womanhood. Sir John and Mrs. Gwynnett 
congratulated themselves and one another. 
It was the doing of Eastwick-Lavington. 
Janet was certainly going to be very hand- 
some, and, what was almost better, was 
*' quite a model Lavington." 

Roger was not to come down till Christ- 
mas. They had thought it better not, now 
he had seen her. He could not fail to be 
charmed. They were sure it was going to 
be a great success. 

" And, Eleanor," said Sir John to Mrs. 
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Gwynnett (he only called her Eleanor 
when he was in very good spirits), " I will 
tell you what I have made up my mind to 
do. On the morning Janet is married to 
Roger, I mean to settle something at once 
on the boy, and then he can marry that girl 
in Scotland to whom he is engaged. Janet 
tells me she is a lady, and belongs to an old 
border family. I do not think much of 
Scotch families ; but still it is well she is 
not of mean extraction, and her father is an 
officer." 

** Should not you like to see her first T* 
said Mrs. Gwynnett. "Janet might have 
her to visit her some time or other." 

" Well, we shall see — we shall see. One 
thing at a time, and we must give Roger 
and Janet a little time to be acquainted. 
They have hardly seen one another." 

Life at Eastwick-Lavington had not been 
nearly so dull and monotonous during the 
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shortening days as Jenny had feared at first 
that it might be. She had enough sunshine 
within to brighten even the raost common- 
place and prosaic outside-life. Was she not 
loved by the best and most charming of men? 
Did not her relatives approve of her? 
Were they not very kind to her? Their 
coldness was only outward, she was sure. 
She felt very gratefully to them. She only 
wished she could have felt a little more 
tenderly ; but tenderness can only call forth 
tenderness in return. This, though Jenny 
felt, she did not fully recognize, and some- 
times she reproached herself for not feeling 
more warmly towards Sir John and Mrs. 
Gwynnett. She needed not, however, to 
have done so. They were quite satisfied ;. 
and more demonstrative manners would 
hardly have pleased them so well, as they 
would not have appeared so dignified. 
" She has all the Lavington dignity," Mrs* 
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Gwynnett had remarked, approvingly, to 
Sir John. 

Sir John had looked up from the county 
paper, and a smile had played round his 
small, inexpressive mouth. Of Roger 
Lavington Jenny had hardly thought since 
he went away. He did not seem to belong 
to her life. But, as Christmas drew near, 
she was obliged to think of him, he was so 
much and so importantly talked of by Sir 
John and Mrs. Gwynnett. 

"Roger," said the latter, "is the most 
liberal of men. He always brings the most 
beautiful Christmas presents." 

" He cannot bring me a present," thought 
Jenny, "for I hardly know him. I am 
sure I hope he will not, for it would be 
very disagreeable." 

He arrived late on Christmas Eve by the 
last train to Marshborough, and had to be 
fetched ten miles from the station, for that 
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was long before the branch line with the 
little station at Birdley, only four miles 
from Eastv/ick, had been made. Jenny did 
not find, on shaking hands with him before 
they all went to bed, that she received any 
impression different from that he had made 
upon her at first. He still seemed to her the 
same cold, acute, reticent, middle-aged man 
he had done before, and he had shaken hands 
with her in the same firm, yet cold manner. 

" I hope he will not give me a present, 
and I do not think he will," was Jenny's 
last thought concerning him as she went 
upstairs to bed. 

Nevertheless, when she came down the 
next morning into the great dining-room to 
breakfast, she found a small table standing 
in the great Gothic window loaded with 
presents for herself. 

*' Oh, how beautiful !" she cried out, as a 
necklace, made of a single row of large 
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pearls, with ear-rings and bracelet to corre- 
spond, reposing upon a cushion of dark blue 
velvet in a morocco case, which lay in the 
centre of the table, first caught her eye. 

^*That is Roger's present," said Mrs. 
•Gwynnett, with dignity, trying to look as 
if it were a daily matter for Roger to 
give away pearl necklaces, and to hide the 
1;riumph she felt at the admiration excited 
by her nephew's gift. 

*' Mr. — Roger's !" cried Janet, trying to 
liide the dismay which mingled with her 
astonishment. But none of the three other 
persons present saw anything but the aston- 
ishment. 

"You shall wear them to-night at the 
great Christmas party in the servants' hall, 
when we have the procession of the boar's 
head." 

Jenny, still nervous and dismayed, was 
now looking at the other presents in an 
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absent sort of way. There was a magnifi- 
cent watch and chain and a great gold 
^h&telaine, an ornament just then coming 
into fashion, from Sir John, and a large 
rosewood dressing-case and jewel-box 
mounted with silver from Mrs. Gwynnett. 
Jenny was not indifferent to such things ; 
but she had not recovered from her surprise 
about the pearls. There was something 
very repugnant to her feelings in receiving 
so costly a gift from a person whom she all 
but disliked. She was resolved to speak to 
Sir John on the subject, and ask if, without 
being rude, she might not decline it. As 
Roger was Mrs. Gwynnett's nephew, it 
would be easier to speak to Sir John. 

They all walked to morning service. Sir 
John, as he did every Sunday morning, 
offered his arm in a stately way to Mrs. 
Gwynnett, and, to Jenny's consternation, it 
seemed settled and a matter of course that 
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Roger was to escort her in the same fashion. 
Their conversation during the walk was as 
uninteresting as possiljle, and, to Jenny, 
now and then slightly offensive. Roger 
talked about Christmas decorations, fancy- 
work, the number of sick people in the vil- 
lage, not as if he were in the slightest 
degree interested in such topics, or even as 
if he knew anjrthing about them, but as if 
they were those in which she was likely to 
take an interest. Then he would sometimes 
say such things as — 

"Ladies are so charitable and tender- 
hearted;" or, "The success of a worked 
chair is a great event for you, is it not? 
Ah ! you must come up to town some day 
— there are so many gay parties there, and 
I suppose all you young ladies are fond of 
that, especially when " Then he mut- 
tered something awkwardly, as if to pay 
compliments were not his role^ about 
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''bright eyes," and "slajring their thousands." 
It seemed all intensely tiresome and silly 
to Jenny. Yet Roger, she was sure, was 
not really silly. It must be, then, because 
he thought her so, which was very mortify- 
ing, and a little affronting. 

" I think," she said, '^ I should feel very 
uncomfortable at a great party. I am but 
an unpractised country girl, and there are 
few things anywhere I should enjoy more 
to see than that view." 

As she spoke, she looked admiringly at 
the winter landscape, upon which the pale 
sunshine of December now shed its pathetic 
brightness. It was not an old-fashioned 
Christmas, as snowy Christmases were called 
even in those old days. It was the ** green 
yule," which is said in Scotland, erroneously, 
to make " a fat kirkyard." Through the 
fretwork of the interlacing branches of the 
great arching avenue, like the nave of some 
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huge cathedral, came the pale soft sunshine, 
lighting up the green mosses with a more 
vivid brightness, and lying on the great 
pond in the park like a sheet of steel. The 
brown wooded hills glittered through the 
faint mist of the winter morning, and the 
little church at a short distance^ old and 
covered with lichens, looked green and grey 
and golden — a pretty picture as it stood 
near the centre of the slightly elevated 
churchyard, with its guardian line of cy- 
presses, which had been planted by Sir 
John's father, and which rose from the 
emerald turf beneath like a row of giant 
mutes at a funeral. 

'* Ah, yes !" he said. " It is very English. 
One feels proud of belonging to such a 
place," and the first look of natural feeling 
she had seen in him came into his eyes. 
*' I am so pleased you like it. It is some- 
thing, is it not, Janet, to be a Lavington ?" 
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Janet had never felt so much in sympa- 
thy with Roger Lavington before. He 
«poke quite naturally, and, as it seemed, for 
the first time revealed something of himself. 
She answered, softly, 

" But I am not a Lavington ." 

" Half a Lavington certainly already, and 
I hope " He stopped a little awkward- 
ly, but as they were now drawing near the 
church, and Jenny's thoughts were occupied 
in wondering whether the rector or George 
Stanmore would preach, she neither noticed 
the pause nor the awkwardness. 

Jenny thought George Stanmore a very 
fine preacher in those, her young days, and 
so did many other people. He was fluent, 
and somewhat florid, but as the poetic feel- 
ing which ran through his sermons was real, 
if not original ; like all reality, it met with 
an echo in the feelings of his hearers. 
Jenny was too young yet to have discovered 
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that there was little substance, little depth, 
little power of thought in what he said. 
But these are rare qualities in other people 
as well as preachers, and, as preachers and 
speakers, and men of all classes go, the 
curate of Eastwick-Lavington was certainly- 
very fair. He did not preach, however, 
this morning. 

Janet had no opportunity- till after 
luncheon of speaking to Sir John about the 
pearls. Then she saw him from the win- 
dow in conversation with the gardener, and, 
putting on her things, went out to him. 
She had to wait till his address to that 
functionary was over. It consisted chiefly 
of a harangue on the enormity of the boy 
whose duty it was to have swept the lawn, 
having left five withered leaves and some 
twigs, in his haste to go carol-singing the 
previous evening. Sir John belonged to 
that class of mind to which trifles are very 
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important matters. His tone was solemn 
and emphatiCy and he did not appear to 
perceive that there could be the slightest 
touch of humour connected with the matter. 
As soon, however, as the gardener was 
gone, he turned to Jenny with a smile and 
a smooth brow. 

'*Well, my dear, and what ^important 
matter have you in hand ?" 

*' It is rather important to me, uncle," 
said Jenny, and then she told him her dif- 
ficulty. He looked unfeignedly amazed, 
but not displeased. 

" Well, my dear, the ladies of the Laving- 
ton family were always distinguished for 
their modesty and dignity; but, my dear, 
when Mrs. Gwynnett and I approve, there 
can be no impropriety. Trust to us as your 
guides. Roger would not have made such 
a present except with his aunt's and my own 
sanction." 
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" But, uncle, I don't feel " 

'^ It is quite right, Janet, situated as you 
are. You need not feel anything but pleas- 
ed and honoured. Let me see you wear 
them to-night.'* And Sir John dismissed 
the matter with the autocratic fiat which, 
Janet had already learnt, nobody at East- 
wick ever disputed. She was not quite 
comfortable, yet what could she do? 
Affront her uncle, and Mrs. Gwynnett, and 
Roger, when they had all meant to be 
kind ? No, that was impossible. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTMAS AT EASTWICE. 

"PREPARATIONS, as Janet was aware, 
-*- had been going on at Eastwiek for the 
celebration of Christinas. Jenny had been 
taken by Mrs. Gwynnett, on several special 
occasions, to the housekeeper's room, that 
she might understand what it was proper to 
order, and what the expenses ought to be in 
a great house, at such a time. I am sorry 
to say that, after all this instruction, she 
was not much the wiser. It might have 
been that she did not think it likely that 
she should ever have to preside over Christ- 
mas festivities in any house, for which East- 
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wick could serve as an example. But 
though she had taken but little count of the 
turkeys, and pounds of beef and butter and 
plums, she was pleased and interested to 
find she should see Christmas kept in the 
old English style, just as she had been 
pleased long ago to hold Halloween in the 
genuine Scottish fashion. There was to' be 
a servants' ball and supper, at which a few 
of the neighbouring families (there were 
but few neighbouring families) were to be 
present. Sir John and the housekeeper 
were to open the ball with a country 
dance, and Roger and Janet were to fol- 
low, Janet in white silk and the pearls. 
Never before had Jenny been so splendidly 
attired, and as Mrs. Gwynnett, and Mrs. 
Gwynnett's maid, and Emma, all came to 
assist at the finishing strokes to her toilet, 
as if it had been a matter of immense mo- 
ment, and held up quite an illumination of 
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candles that she might the better see her- 
self in the cheval glass, she felt mclined, 
in the words of the old Scottish song, to say, 
as the tall, glittering figure met her eye, 

^' This is no me, quo' she, this is no me." 

Oh I if she had only been going to dance 
with somebody else rather than Roger ! 
That was the drawback to her perfect happi- 
ness. She found, however, the inevitable 
Roger waiting to conduct her to the ball- 
room, with a large bouquet of white camelias 
ready to present to her. His thoughtful 
face relaxed for a moment into a pleased 
smile at the sight of her, and Sir John, to 
whom beauty in a woman was the highest 
merit, and more especially beauty of the 
type of that of Jenny Setoun, smiled too, 
with self-satisfied pride. He had done well 
to pardon his niece's children, and was 
meeting with his just reward. 
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George Stanmore did not dance. It 
would not have been considered the proper 
thing at Eastwick for a clergyman to dance, 
and though there were occasions, far away 
from Eastwick, when he did dance, he knew 
better than not to conform to the laws which 
ruled that very proper parish. 

But after Jenny had danced with Roger, 
and the fat, middle-aged butler, and the 
principal male guest, just before the gentry 
withdrew to the drawing-room, leaving the 
servants to enjoy themselves, George came 
to oflPer to conduct her to the refreshment- 
room. Mrs. Gwynnett was standing near. 
It seemed to her that the curate was taking 
a liberty. If it had been one of the head 
servants, it would have been all proper and 
in keeping with the ruling idea of the 
entertainment; but the curate — and Mrs. 
Gwynnett, as the rector's widow and the 
squire's first cousin, was naturally aware of 
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the precise position of a curate — was differ- 
ent. He was not an inferior — at least, he 
could not be treated as such, and, on a 
night like this, he had no business to put 
himself upon an equality with the young 
lady of the house, and the future Lady 
Lavington. It was the first time Mrs. 
Gwynnett had not been pleased with Mr* 
Stanmore. 

" Do you want any refreshment, Jenny ?'^ 
she asked, coldly. 

''I think," said Jenny, "I should like an 
ice. It would be refreshing after that long 
dance down '* 

Jenny could not guess why Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett looked a little disconcerted ; but George 
Stanmore could. 

" You seem so far away from me, Jenny,'* 
he whispered, as he led her to the refresh- 
ment-room. " You look like a princess." 

Jenny looked up in his face and smiled.. 
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It only wanted that smile so full of trust 
and joy to complete the impression made 
by her beauty. Her eyes shone with the 
^oft light of planets. She moved with the 
grace and harmony belonging to those 
who are secure of pleasing, a feeling which 
did not come to Jenny by nature; but by 
the present consciousness that she was loved 
and thought well of. George was an 
impulsive, what is called a warm-hearted 
young man, that is, he was impressionable. 
He would have liked there and then to 
take her in his arms and hold her to his 
heart. She was lovely. She was loveable. 
She was the niece and heiress of Sir John 
Lavington ! This may seem a bathos, or an 
^nti-climax ; but it was not so to George 
Stanraore. He loved her better on that 
account than if she had been but little 
Jenny Setoun of the Brae. It was more 
poetical in his eyes. It told upon his 
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imagination as well as upon his interested 
feelings, and George Stanmore had a good 
deal of imagination of a certain inferior 
quality. He had said she looked like a 
princess, he meant like the princess in fairy 
tales, who bestows upon her lover, not only 
herself, but her wealth and her station. 
He knew he dared not induce her to linger 
in the refreshment-room. He only took 
time to whisper, as they walked under a 
mistletoe which had been hung up in the 
doorway — 

''Jenny, is it the same as on Hallow* 
een ?" 

'^ Yes," said Jenny, colouring only too 
deeply, so deeply he feared it might be 
noticed, and he led her back to Mrs. 
Gwynnett, his heart beating high with 
pride, and what he took to be love, what 
indeed many a man takes to be love. He 
now devoted himself to being agreeable and 
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useful to Mrs. Gwynnett, and succeeded so 
well that she forgot his presumption in 
having put himself, as she conceived, on an 
equality with Jenny. Then she made a 
move for the few friends of the family to go 
to the drawing-room, and leave the servants 
to their own amusement. Roger and 
George were, she said, to wait upon the 
ladies, and Jenny felt that it must be patent 
to everybody how much better George 
acquitted himself than Roger. All night 
Roger kept near her, full of petits soins, 
which seemed to come awkwardly to him, 
but which he performed punctiliously, as if 
they were duties rather than pleasures, and 
so Jenny fancied he regarded them. But 
she did not think much about Roger. 

** Now," he said, as the evening passed 
on, " it is nearly time for the procession of 
the boar's head. Did you ever witness it 
in Scotland ?" 
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" No, never." 

''I thought not. We fancied it might 
amuse you." 

*' Don't you always have it?" 

" We always have the boar's head, but 
not always with all the ceremonies. Will 
you take my arm, Janet ? We are all going 
into the dining-hall, which is the best place 
both to see the procession and to hear the 
carol." 

Janet was obliged to take the offered 
support, and he led her to the principal 
place in the hall, from where she could best 
see the procession as it came down the long 
corridor, and wound in and out of the 
principal suite of rooms. As they moved 
down to the position they were about to 
occupy, everybody appeared to make way 
for them. Jenny thought it was because 
she was a stranger, and that they were all 
familiar with the scene, and it seemed very 
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kind. The people round £astwick, she 
thought, were a very kind, friendly sort of 
people. The society consisted mostly of 
two or three families of the neighbouring 
squires, and some half dozen of the clergy. 
The Lavingtons were the great people of 
the neighbourhood. But Jenny had no 
idea of her position as Sir John's niece, 
and as the girl whom the heir delighted to 
honour. 

They had not been above two or three 
minutes in their places till a wild and, as it 
seemed to Jenny, semi-sacred music of 
voices singing in parts was heard in the 
distance, going from chamber to chamber, 
and drawing nearer and nearer. At last, 
from the further end of the hall, appeared 
a procession of men and boys in gaily- 
striped tabards, somewhat such as we see in 
the pictures of the time of Henry the Eighth, 
the two first bearing on a dish, decked with 
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greenery, the boar's head, followed at inter- 
vals in the procession by a baron of beef, a 
plum pudding, and a cask of ale and other 
viands, all singing — 

'' The boar's head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with rue and rosemary, 
And I pray you my masters be merry, 
Quot eatis in convivio" 

and so on to the end of the ancient ditty, 
which is said to have appeared in a collec- 
tion of carols, printed as early as 1521, 
by Wynkyn de Worde. Jenny was en- 
chanted. 

The music and the scene altogether, the 
old English architecture, the old-world 
dresses, the holly and the mistletoe, the 
festive party, the Christmas cheer, awoke in 
her I know not what thoughts of mediaeval 
times alid scenes. It seemed as if she were 
almost transported back to them. It was to 
her at once ancient and a novelty, whereas * 
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to the others it was only keeping Christmas 
in good style. 

It had been a happy evening, the only 
drawback having been that she had 
had so much of Roger and so little of 
George ; but that little— ah I he had never 
positively told her that he loved her, but 
she doubted it as little at present as she 
had done on that moonlight Halloween, 
so long ago now, it seemed to her. 
Strange to say, both Roger and George 
Stanmore were also perfectly satisfied ; and 
Sir John and Mrs. Gwynnett were delighted. 
Jenny had been universally admired, and 
had made only that one mistake of accept- 
ing George Stanmore's presumptuous offer 
to take her to the refreshment-room. Sir 
John was very near condoning that " unfor- 
tunate marriage of poor Lucy," on account 
of its results, and began to believe that, 
• after all, Major SetOun must have been a 
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gentleman. He even began to think of 
putting up a tablet in the great family pew 
to the memory of his niece. He felt a 
certain reviving tenderness for her. And 
then if she was to be the mother of the 
next Lady Lavington, which he did not now 
for a moment doubt I 

Neither did Roger Lavington doubt it. 

As he sat alone in his own room after the 
entertainment was over, he actually felt that 
the whole aflEair had " not been such a bore 
as usual." It had had a purpose and a 
meaning, which most entertainments ap- 
peared to him not to have, though he was 
conscious too, in a sort of vague way, that 
society, not only the society of the great 
world, but the influence it became people of 
condition to maintain with the "lower 
orders/' could not very well be carried on 
without them. 

Roger Lavington was not a pleasure- 
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loving man. Pleasure, in fact, appeared to 
him something like the sport of grown-up 
children. In this light also it may possibly 
appear to the angels. But, if the angels so 
see it, probably they see it also with some- 
what of the feelings with which we behold 
the sports of our own children ; with a sort of 
second-hand sympathy, a forbearing, almost 
regretful tenderness that the bloom and the 
charm exist no longer for ourselves. It 
was not so, however, that Roger Lavington 
saw it. It was simply to him folly, which 
the character and tastes of average humanity 
required him, and superior people in 
general, to tolerate and utilise. 

Roger Lavington's nature was grave, 
earnest, and ambitious, and had been so 
even in childhood. The son of an eminent 
chancery barrister who, though he had not 
died absolutely young, had only lived long 
enough to obtain a large share of reputation 
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and a fair share of money. Roger was the 
only survivor of four children. The other 
three had been cut off in early childhood 
by scarlet fever, and he himself had had 
several years of delicate health in conse- 
quence of the same calamitous visitation 
■which had carried off his younger brothers. 
He had thus in a manner been compelled to 
a more solitary and secluded childhood than 
falls to the lot of most boys. His childhood 
had been passed in London, and it is easier 
for the London boy than for the country 
boy to lead a secluded life. He had a con- 
siderable, I might say a large, capacity for 
study, being possessed of a remarkably 
clear intellect and indomitable perseverance. 
His father, a hard, ambitious man, who 
concentrated in himself most of the abilitv 
of the Lavington family, was delighted with 
his talents, and, as his health would not 
permit him, or at least his parents thought 
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it would not, to be sent to a preparatory 
school, a clever tutor was engaged for him. 
The boy's natural bent of mind, as I have 
said, inclined him to be industrious, and his 
father and preceptor added fuel to the fire 
of his natural ambition till to pass successful 
examinations, to make name and fame, 
place and power, seemed the only things 
worth living for ; and Roger had that strong 
nature which does nothing by halves. At 
Eton, whither he went at fourteen, he was 
quite an exceptional oppidan, distancing 
even the foundationers. At Cambridge he 
came out a high wrangler, with a distin- 
guished position also in the classical tripos. 
Then, his reputation preceding him from 
college, he gave his whole soul to law and 
politics, and was now distinguished as a 
lawyer for his soundness and accuracy, and 
had a parliamentary reputation for his 
knowledge and classification of facts. As a 
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speaker, he possessed a certain clearness 
and power of diction almost amounting to 
eloquence, but which consisted in being em- 
phatic rather than passionate. His under- 
standing had been educated at the expense 
of his imagination, and his feelings had not 
been educated at all. The whole world of 
the affections was almost unknown to him. 
His mother, a worldly woman of perfect 
propriety in manners, appearance, and 
opinions, had died early, and his aunt, Mrs. 
Gwynnett, was the only other woman with 
whom he had ever had any intimacy. 
Since his father's death, her house had been 
his home in the country, and, when Sir 
John had abandoned all hope of lineal 
descendants, he had been much at Eastwick 
as the future Sir Roger. 

He had long wondered whether or not he 
should inherit the estates, or what portion 
of them. He could hardly be called money- 
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loving ; miserly or mean he most certainly 
was not ; but the possession of the Laving- 
ton estates, the old family property, fell in 
not only with his ambitious views, but with 
such slender development of sentiment as 
had yet taken place in his character. To 
be Sir Roger Lavington, of Eastwick- 
Lavington, had a charm beyond mere 
worldly advantage. Yet, what might he not 
aspire to, with all this territorial and family 
consequence united to his talents and repu- 
tation? Roger Lavington probably never 
asked himself why he desired all this power 
and wealth. He took it for granted that 
they were what all men desired. They 
were his goal, his ideal, and he was prepared 
to shun delights and live laborious days for 
their attainment. 

Such, in truth, is the stuff of which the 
noblest men are made, if only the goal, the 
ideal, be worthy of so much effort. An im- 
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portant if^ which my readers must answer 
according to their own views, for Roger 
Lavington, of whom I may say he was 
honest. Fewer temptations, I acknowledge, 
had been thrown in his way than in that of 
most ambitious men, for the accidents of his 
birth and position had opened a pathway 
for him which only required resolution and 
industry to follow with success. Perhaps it 
might have been better for him in every 
way, if he had had a few more obstacles 
to contend with. The want of his whole 
life and character had been want of oppor- 
tunities to feel. His ambition was for him- 
self alone. He had no wife, no children for 
whom to desire success. Wife and children 
were, in his eyes, luxuries, or rather, like 
fine furniture, and a large establishment in 
general, part of the necessary state of a great 
man ; for which he had but little personal 
taste, and the enjoyment of which consisted 
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chiefly in the consideration they added to 
their possessor. 

Yet Rog^r Lavington was fully minded 
to be kind to wife and children. Every- 
thing they should have that they ought to 
have. No rough words would he ever 
bestow upon them. Nay, busy man as he 
was, he would even give them that portion 
of his time and attention to which they were 
entitled. He was a thoroughly conscientious 
man. Was that not one reason why his 
adherence was a very tower of strength to 
his party? Such was the man who now 
sat in a cane-bottomed arm-chair at a writ* 
ing-table, placed near the fire in the spacious 
bed -room at East wick which was known as 
Mr. Lavington's room. 

It was a much larger room than Jenny's, 
but did not contain half so many luxuries. 
In one corner was a small bed, without cur- 
tains, a rare thing at that time, and besides 
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the usual furniture, in old-fashioned ma- 
hogany, there was a large bookcase, locked 
in with glass doors, a large writing-table, 
and this very unluxurious arm-chair. The 
room, with the exception of the writing- 
table, was excessively tidy. On that, there 
was a litter of great volumes like books of 
reference, papers, writing materials, blue- 
books, and newspapers. But, even there, 
there was a method in the madness, at least 
to the mind of Roger himself. He was an 
especially orderly man in all things. But 
he was not thinking now, as he sat there, of 
his books and papers. Strange to say, he 
was thinking of a woman, and that woman 
was Jenny Setoun. 

Never had marriage appeared so agree- 
able to him as it did at this moment — so 
little of an interruption, so — almost — a satis- 
faction. What a handsome girl Jenny was I 
and with so much natural dignity ! for 
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Koger was enough of a Lavington to like 
dignity. As he must marry, the lines had 
fallen for him in pleasant places. Then, 
with the exception of the ten thousand 
pounds to Harry, and Roger did not grudge 
the ten thousand pounds — it was quite just 
— it would all be his own. No Sir Roger 
or Sir John had ever been so great a man 
before. They had been great men in the 
county. He had a fair hope of being a 
great man in the world. Effort and per- 
severance should not be wanting on his part. 
Roger was not a man to think he ought to 
have things without working for them. 

This then was how it should be. He 
would return to town in the beginning of 
the year, run down once or twice during 
the winter, always bringing some present 
for Jenny. His aunt would tell him what 
would please. He would propose during 
the Easter recess, and they should be mar- 
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ried in the Long Vacation, and go abroad. 
He had heard Jenny say she should like 
to travel. He was himself fond of travel- 
ling, or, at least, touring. He did not 
fancy it would be quite so agreeable en- 
cumbered with lady's maids and couriers and 
travelling-trunks, and all the paraphernalia 
of married life, to say nothing of the wife 
herself, as in the freedom of bachelorhood, 
when he could lay aside at once work and 
state, while he kept his mind to receive such 
mental food from what he saw as he could 
assimilate and convert to the purposes of 
his ambition. 

But Jenny wished to travel, and she 
should travel. It would be well, too, for 
his wife to see the world. It would give 
her manner and consequence, and that savoir- 
faire which her youth a little lacked — the 
lack of which, notwithstanding his complete 
want of all intimate knowledge of women. 
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he was more conscious of than either his aunt 
or Sir John. They had both lived at East- 
wick all their lives, and did not know so 
well as Roger the pace at which the world 
had been going since the commencement of 
the century, or its requirements from a 
woman of marked position now that it had 
reached its middle age. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



"it is IB be vocable." 



f llHE winter passed exactly as Roger Lav- 
-*- ington had intended. He ran down 
several times by the railway which, from 
London, was now open within ten miles of 
Eastwick-Lavington, and each time he came 
he brought something for Jenny, a hand- 
somely bound and illustrated book, a work- 
box, or a writing-case, or a brooch. Jenny 
was always a little uncomfortable at the 
eight of these presents, but she began to 
fancy it was only the way of people when 
they came from town, and, as a sort of 
return, she was glad, at Mrs. Gwynnett's 
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suggestion, to work slippers and crochet 
magnificent purses for Roger. 

Easter had now come — Easter and spring. 
The hill-country was putting on its greatest 
beauty. The grass in the park was greener 
and brighter than it is possible to describe ; 
the larches in the woods hung forth fresh 
tassels of a tenderer hue ; the apple-trees 
spread out sheets of pinky blossom, and 
the primroses peeped like the stars of a 
lower world from the fresh mosses which 
carpeted the woods. Even the bare wolds 
above were beginning to be flushed with the 
pale green of the sprouting corn, and that 
nature which we sometimes foolishly call 
inanimate was full of renewed life and 
movement. Then the soft blue of the sky, 
tender as the eye of love, and the sweet, 
brooding April twilight seemed like a pro- 
phecy of the long days and the pleasant 
months to come ; for that was a real spring, 
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at least for the time, and not that season of 
cutting wind and bitter gloom, and droop- 
ing buds and blighted blossoms, which so 
often comes instead. 

Jenny was still happy. If she could not 
have much conversation with the elder 
people, such as she used to have with 
grannie, she was aware that at least they 
were fond and proud of her, and love was 
more necessary to her than intellectual sym- 
pathy. Indeed, charming as it is to meet 
with this last, I am inclined to think the 
wider the intellect, the better it can dis- 
pense with it. The large intellect generally 
goes along with the loving heart — can 
hardly be a large intellect without — and, to 
such, love is as necessary as the breath of 
life. But sympathy she imagined she had 
found in George Stanmore. They often 
met, but never clandestinely. He had 
never in direct terms declared himself her 
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lover, but whispered words, involuntary 
looks, little acts, had been perfectly con- 
vincing. Jenny would sooner have doubted 
her own soul than George Stanmore. 

Roger arrived the day before Good Fri- 
day, and, as Jenny fancied, without the 
usual present. But when Easter Monday 
came, rather to her chagrin, she found she 
had been mistaken. She had accompanied 
Mrs. Gwynnett to her morning-room, where 
she had now secured an hour for reading 
alone — a pardonable singularity that lady 
considered the practice — when, to her sur- 
prise, they were followed by Roger, and 
his aunt, suddenly remembering she was 
wanted by the housekeeper, left them alone. 
Jenny was sitting in the window-seat, and 
went on with her book, thinking that Roger 
would follow his aunt. She was therefore 
not a little surprised when, having shut the 
door, he came and stood beside her. Polite- 
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ness seemed to oblige her to look up from 
her book, and she made some common- 
place remark about the beauty of the wea- 
ther, to which he did not reply. After the 
pause of a few seconds, he began abruptly, 
and with utter irrelevance as regarded her 
speech — 

" Janet ! Here is a little ring I have 
brought from town. It — it would give, me 
pleasure if you would accept it." 

Roger did not feel quite in his element 
making love, but he had made up his mind 
that now was the proper time to offer his 
hand for the acceptance of his cousin Janet, 
and he was going to do it. 

"Thank you. You are far too kind. 
You have made me far too many presents." 
She stopped, for he had opened the little 
mt5rocco case, and displayed a guard ring, 
set with very fine brilliants. Although 
ignorant enough about such matters, she 

k2 
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was aware it must be of great value. *' It 
is too valuable " she began afresh. 

" Not too valuable, Janet, if it were — at 
any price." 

He had taken it from the box, and made 
as if he wished to put it on her finger. 
There was something in his face that startled 
her, and she rose nervously, with a sudden 
impulse to run out of the room. But he 
caught her hand as she passed, and detained 
her. 

" May I not put it on ? If you do not 
give me permission, Janet, how am I to 
ask, as I meant to do, that you would allow 
me one day to put another ring on your 
finger?" 

She started and stared at him for a mo- 
ment in blank amazement. 

"What do— I do not understand/' and 
she stopped, for she did understand— at 
least, she began to understand. 
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" Dear Janet, surely you must know that 
it is, and has long been, my wish to make 
you my wife. It is not only my earnest 
desire, but the earnest desire of those who 
are most interested in us both/' 

He stopped, struck by the shocked look 
in Jenny's face. 

" Have you not known this ?" 

" I ! Oh, no." 

The task was more difficult than he had 
. imagined. He never thought it would have 
been like this. Janet was but a little un- 
practised girl, yet he, an experienced man 
o£ the world, felt more embarrassed, more 
puzzled than he could have imagined 
possible for him to feel under any circum- 
stances. 

" But, now you do know it, Janet, surely 
you must see how well it would be, and, 
believe me, your happiness would be safe 
in my keeping." 
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" But you do not love me, and I do not 
love you." 

*'I have never admired or sought any 
woman but yourself. I prefer you to all 
others. Be reasonable, Janet — is not that 
loving?" 

*• No. It is not. Oh, Mr. Lavington I 
I am so sorry — so sorry." 

Her eyes were full of tears of worry and 
vexation. He felt a little sorry for her, but 
it seemed to him very childish, something 
beyond what he had always heard, — and 
believed of the unreasonableness of women. 
He took her hand soothingly. 

** You say you do not love me — how am 
I so unfortunate as to have displeased 
you?" 

" You have not displeased me, you have 
been very kind to me, but ^" 

« 

" Well then, Janet, if I love you, and if 
I am not displeasing to you, and if our 
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family, our friends, our position mark us 
out for one another, why should you not 
accept me for your husband ? At least, take 
time to consider/' 

"If I were to consider for ever it would 
make no difference, and would be very 
unjust to you." 

*'I will take the risk of the injustice," he 
said, only not affronted because his affec- 
tions were not engaged, and because he was 
determined to succeed in that thing as in 
other things. Then he asked, ''Are you 
aware how we are situated ?" 

*' I do not know. I hardly understand 
you." 

" Will you listen while I explain ?" 

'* Yes," she answered, faintly ; and Roger 
laid before her the scheme of which she 
was to be a party for uniting the title and 
estates, for doing justice, as he said, to all 
parties. 
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To her, as she listened, it appeared simply 
an iniquity, a feeling which was wrought up 
into a passion of indignation by the tone in 
which he spoke, and which became more 
cold-blooded and business-like as he pro- 
ceeded. 

" And what right," she cried, almost be- 
fore he had finished, " had anyone in this 
world to dispose of me and my affections in 
this way like a mere piece of goods ? It 
was cruel ! it was wicked !" 

** You are mistaken, Janet. Nothing was 
intended but kindness by everybody con- 
cerned. Cruelty and wickedness I alto- 
gether fail to see." 

He too was angry now, but he was 
accustomed to control his feelings. Jenny 
meanwhile made no answer. She was 
thinking of George Stanmore, and feeling 
how different — how very different he was 
from Roger Lavington. Had she had time 
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to analyse her feelings, the cruelty and 
wickedness of which she complained she 
would have found consisted in the scheme 
involving an entire separation from him. 
But she had that sympathetic nature which 
is instinctively conscious of the moods and 
feelings of those around her, and even 
amidst her own indignation she perceived 
that Eoger was wounded. It was the first 
sign, she thought, she had beheld in him of 
anything like feeling, and it melted her. 

" I — I did not wish to — to hurt you," she 
«aid, '*and I did — I did not think I 
should." 

'* Do you think then, Janet, it is so com- 
mon or so pleasant a thing to be rejected?" 
he said, not without some slight sense of the 
humour of the question, even in the midst 
of his discomfiture. 

" I suppose not. But it cannot be the 
same as if you loved me." 
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'' I thought I did love you ; but it seems 
you know best/' he spoke a little bitterly. 

'^ People don't think of titles and estates 
when they love. They don't think what 
they can get for themselves. They think 
what they can do or give up for each 
other." 

As Jenny spoke there was a light in her 
eye and a ring in her voice which seemed 
to exalt her whole being, to change her, as 
it were, from a shy little girl into a noble 
and impassioned woman. Roger was con- 
scious, even intensely conscious, of the 
change, though he had not the least know- 
ledge in what it consisted. But his feelings 
at that moment were a new experience for 
him. Just as she seemed to be lost to him, 
in the very first moment of something like 
hopelessness, and even when his pride was 
sore with mortification, and his heart hot 
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with anger, she had acquired a new value 
in his eyes. 

Then he could not bear to be defeated 
in anything. For the lands and the gold 
that the union would secure, for the beauty 
that would grace the station they were 
mutually to have shared, he had valued 
her; but a new sentiment seemed born 
within him, which yet seemed to himself 
like folly and madness, the folly and mad- 
ness he had so often wondered at and de- 
spised. He felt at that moment as if the 
lands and the gold would lose half their 
value without the woman herself. Would 
it not be something sweeter than he had 
ever guessed to see those eyes, now almost 
preternaturally bright with a pride he had 
never seen in them before, soften and fall 
before his glance ? And would it not he 
triumph as well as sweetness ? for he hardly 
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knew whether what he felt most resembled 
love or hate. He only knew it was some- 
thing utterly alien to all his former affections 
or ambitions, and he did not recognize then 
that it brought him down, to the level of 
the common herd, as in other days he 
would have described it. But it was rather 
Jenny's manner than the meaning of her 
words which at the instant had so impressed 
him. He coloured and stammered, and, 
feeling as if he had been reproved as well 
as rejected, finally asked, acrimony blend- 
ing with mortification, 

*' Am I, then, to say to Sir John and my 
aunt that you have summarily rejected at 
once my hand and their kindness ? — that, 
in short. Miss Setoun, you dislike me so 
much, you can give no weight to their 
wishes, or take any time even to consider 
them ?" 
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He saw she looked startled. Tears agaia 
rushed to her eyes. 

*'I cannot — cannot help it. They have 
been very good to me — and I do not dislike 
you. You ought not to say I do." 

"I judge by your actions, and have little 
skill in the flattery which it is proper to 
address to women. I will not, of course, 
further urge upon you a suit so distasteful 
to you. You need not be afraid of that. 
But, for your own sake, I wished to say it 
will be best to be silent at present as to 
your decision being irrevocable." 

''But it is irrevocable " 

His eye flashed. 

" You need not repeat it. Miss Setoun. I 
quite understand you. But will you give 
me credit for no good feeling, for no wish 
to spare you the displeasure, probably the 
disadvantages that might be your portion ? 
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Have you no wish to soften your uncle's 
■disappointment? Can you not sacrifice 
your dislike ever so little to the gratitude 
you owe him ?" 

Jenny was now crying bitterly. 

"Do as you like, only — ray uncle has 
been very good to me, and I dorit dislike 
you. But you are trpng to make me do 

SO. 

"Then you will leave me to explain?" 

" Yes. At present, at least." 

" Thank you, Janet ; do not think quite 
so hardly of me," he added, a little haught- 
ily; *'and pardon me if I have offended 
you." 

" I do — I do, and I am very sorry — very, 
very sorry." And her feelings softened as 
she remembered it must be mortifying, 
under any circumstances, to be rejected. 
She then rose, as if to leave the room, and 
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he hastened to open the door and hold it 
open for her while she passed. She felt 
more like an ungrateful culprit than a 
woman who had just received a brilliant 
offer of marriage. 

Roger sat down in the window-seat, 
Jenny's seat it usually was. His face was 
cloudy and mortified. He remained thus, 
leaning his head against the window, for a 
long time. At last he said, in a low tone, 
yet fully enunciating the words, though he 
was alone — 

** They think of, not what they can get 
for themselves, but what they can do or . 
give up for each other." 

It was a new idea to him, though certainly 
very far from an original one on the part 
of Jenny Setoun. Eoger was'not prone to 
receive any impression lightly, and at first 
sight this had appeared to him simply a 
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sentimental absurdity worthy of the ordin- 
arily received idea in those days of a 
boarding-school miss. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AN INVITATION. 



"pOGER LAVINGTON was yet sitting 
-*-^ in the attitude described at the end 
of the last chapter, when his aunt returned 
to her morning-room. 

" Well, Roger 1" was her salutation. 

" Well, Aunt Eleanor !" he said, and his 
tone and his manner were much as usual. 

*' It is all settled, I suppose ?" 

" No," he answered, slowly and thought- 
fully, "I do not think it is yet. We have 
all been far too precipitate " 

" You do not mean — you cannot possibly 
mean " 

VOL. n. L 
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'*I mean — Janet is little more than a 
child '' 

" Most girls — any girl with any sense 
would have jumped at such a prospect." 

Roger did not answer at once. He 
would have said the same as his aunt 
yesterday, but the new idea which had 
forced an entrance into his mind, even 
though its soundness was only on trial, 
seemed to have effected a breach by which 
others might follow. He had even an 
instinctive feeling that he might not have 
liked a girl who would have jumped at 
such an offer, as well as he liked Janet. 
Angry as he was with her, he had a 
confused, unacknowledged notion that, even 
apart from her charm, Janet would be 
more worth gaining. He answered at 
last : 

'* Janet is not a common-place girl. There 
is much more in her than appears. Childish 
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tind ignorant of the world as she is, she has 
a great deal of character." 

The truth was, though Roger was angr)'' 
with her, and the more he admired her he was 
the more angry, he did not choose that anyone 
else should be so : and the very excuses he 
made to his aunt began to have some weight 
with himself. Janet could not have refused 
him, Mrs. Gwynnett thought, or he would 
not have spoken of her as he did. Mrs. 
Gwynnett's whole nature, and whole way 
of accounting for everything, was purely 
conventional. That anybody could have 
motives differing from anybody else never 
struck her. She was, therefore, consoled, 
though a little curious. 

"Sir John, I am sure, would like the ' 
alliance to take place before long, and I 
know he is quite prepared to make hand- 
some settlements." 

Somehow these last words j arred on Roger's 

l2 
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ear like a false concord, though the thought 
they represented had frequently passed 
through his mind, and always with satisfac- 
tion till now. 

•' I think. Aunt Eleanor," he said, '^ these 
arrangements are very premature ; but, 
above all things, I counsel you, be kind 
to Janet, and persuade Sir John not to be 
disappointed that nothing can be settled at 
present." 

'* Is there any doubt, then ?" 

*' As I have said, we have been too pre- 
cipitate. But I only blame myself, and, to 
speak the truth, I should not wish anything 
arranged now till I know Janet, till she 
knows me better. Marriage is an import- 
ant step." 

" Very ; but Janet is very amiable, and 
though a little peculiar in her ways — too 
much of a bookworm for a woman of family 
— I assure you, Roger, she is sweet-temper- 
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ed, and has, or will have, all the Lavington 
beauty and distinction/' 

" A man must be stone-blind not to see 
her beauty ; but there are other things in 
marriage besides beauty." As he finished 
speaking, he had a look which his aunt 
understood, and which seemed to announce 
that this answer, oracular as it was, was 
final, and with it she was forced to be 
content. 

Roger took Sir John in hand himself. The 
latter was so utterly persuaded of the advan- 
tages of the match that it hardly seemed to 
him possible that any sane man or woman 
could fail to see it as he did. And when 
Roger said, " She is very young, and we 
have been too precipitate," he replied, 

*' Ah well! she is young, and I daresay 
you judge rightly," remarking afterwards to 
Mrs. Gwynnett, " Roger knows best. I do 
not doubt he has something important on 
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hand that he wishes to get out of the way 
first." 

Mrs. Gwynnett, in obedience to Boger^ 
tried to be kinder than ever to Janet. But 
though she paid her even more attention, 
and Sir John treated her, if possible, with a 
shade more of favour, she was conscious of 
a constraint in Mrs. Gwynnett's manner. 
Had Roger told them the truth ? Or what 
did they know? It was two days before 
she saw BrOger again alone. Then she met 
him in the wood, and she felt somehow con- 
vinced he had sought her. 

" Janet," he said, '* I only wish to intrude 
on you for a moment, to tell you I have 
made all straight for you with my aunt and 
Sir John." 

" Thank you," said Jenny, colouring and 
feeling very guilty, and as if his kindness 
were a reproach, though she knew, too, it 
was not all kindness. There was both a 
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little haughtiness and a little displeasure in 
his tone. *' You are very good, and they 
are very kind — and — " she stopped, ready 
to choke with vexation. She would have 
given anything to know what he had told 
them, but it was a question she could not 
ask. 0, what would they all say when 
they knew of her attachment to George 
Stanmore ? She felt almost as if she were 
guilty of treachery in not telling them, and 
yet she and George Stanmore were not 
really engaged, she wished earnestly now 
that they were. With his support she could 
brave the world, and she was eager not to 
mislead or disappoint Sir John and Mrs. 
Gwynnett. 

Jenny was naturally unhappy with the 
consciousness of even a shadow of deception, 
and this painful half-acknowledged consci- 
ousness, as regarded her uncle, mixed with 
something in Roger's manner, as if he were 
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humouring a spoilt child, vexed and irritated 
now her over-sensitive nature. 

" What is the matter?" said Eoger, notic- 
ing her agitation. " Is anything wrong ? 
Can I serve you in any other way ?" He 
was resolved to heap coals of fire upon her 
head, to fulfil her own picture of a lover, 
yet hardly in the right spirit. 

** N-n-no. Not now ; but, but perhaps 

some time " Then she looked at his 

face to see if he were in earnest. It was a 
sincere, but certainly at this moment not 
quite an amiable face. But, in spite of him- 
self, it relaxed under her wistful, appealing 
gaze. Again he felt that mysterious sensa- 
tion at his heart he had felt once before. 
He drew nearer to her, and said more 
softly, 

"Janet, you may quite safely confide 
both in my good will and my sincerity." 

*^ Oh, thank vou 1" she cried. 
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At that moment she could almost have 
confided to him her attachment to George 
Stanmore, had they only been engaged. 
But it never entered into Roger Lavington's 
head that she could have anything of that 
nature to confide. On the contrary he 
thought, if he could only manage to please 
her, all might be well yet. He had immense 
faith in perseverance, and he had man- 
aged to gain time. He thought he saw now 
that indulgence rather than presents was the 
way to gain her, and, though to prefer 
sentiment to substance was very irrational, 
he could not but feel that in Janet at least 
it was very charming. 

"Are you not dull here a little some- 
times, Janet," he asked, " with only elderly 
persons for companions? Have you no 
young friend you could ask to be with 

you ?" 

He noticed as he spoke that Jenny's 
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face flashed up with pleasure, for she 
was thinkmg of Agnes Gordon, and how 
happy, how delighted she should be to have 
her. Eagerly she looked in Roger's face 
with a wish upon her lips. He saw that 
he had pleased her. 

"Now," he said, without that tone of 
offence which had hitherto mingled with 
his kindness, and feeling he had got on the 
right track at last, " shall we go back to the 
house, and you can tell me about your 
friend as we go." 

Thus invited, Jenny told him about 
Agnes, timidly at first, then warming with 
the subject, and forgetting the constraint 
with which now more than ever his presence 
was calculated to inspire her, she, encour- 
aged by his attention, launched ioto an 
account of their friendship and their early 
days together at Eedshiels. 
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At last she stopped, colouring at the 
thought that Roger would pooh-pooh the- 
friendship of two girls. But he did not 
look as if he did. On the contrary, though 
he said nothing, he looked more interested 
than usual. He even asked one or two- 
questions about Redshiels, and smiled a 
little at her description of life and society 
there. 

" I assure you/' she said, ** many of the 
people there were quite ladies and gentle- 
men, though they were not quite so rich as 
we, as you are here." 

"I do not doubt you, Janet; but it 
sounds all to me like an idyll. I hardly 

i 

guessed there was such reality " 

"Like an idyll 1 Why, I always fancied 
it common-place. I thought, when I came 
out into the world, everything would be- 
more like — like books." 
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A smile lighted up Roger's thin, thought- 
ful face. For the moment it made him 
look quite benevolent. 

**Like what kind of books, Janet — 
Macaulay's new history I saw you reading 
the other day ?" 

" No, not like history, exactly." 

" Like historical romances, then, possibly 
— * Ivanhoe/ perhaps ?" 

" Of course, I know we live in modern 
times " 

" Poor Janet ! I am afraid you must 
have been dreadfully disappointed, when 
you discovered that you had left the 
romance behind and found the common- 
place here." 

They were now at the house, and the 
last few words were pronounced in a 
dryer tone — even with the slightest tincture 
of bitterness, as it seemed, and, with this last 
impression on Jenny's mind, they. parted. 
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Roger appeared to be all-powerful at East- 
wick — at least, in all that concerned Jenny's 
destiny. 

" So, Janet my dear," said Sir John the 
next morning at breakfast, " you would like 
to have a young friend here. I confess it is 
natural/' and as he spoke a faint, pleased 
smile played round his thin lips, " that you 
should wish one of your former associates to 
see Eastwick. She might take a report to 
Miss Tait of your position among us, which 
could not fail to be gratifying to your 
worthy relatives, to whom we are really 
much obliged for having brought you up so 
— so nicely." 

" I could have wished," said Mrs. Gwyn^ 
nett, "it might have been your future sister- 
in-law rather than this Miss Gordon, whom 
you had selected. I suppose we must be 
introduced to Miss Rutherford — that is 
her name, is it not ? — some time or other." 
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" You can have her some other time. It 
•does not signify which comes first," said 
Eoger, and his tone seemed to say, " Is not 
one girl the same as another ?" For Roger 
had not the dimmest guess that his own 
whole future, as well as that of everyone 
present, might hang upon which of these 
two, to him, utterly insignificant girls, 
should come to Eastwick-Lavington. 

That very day Jenny wrote to Agnes, 
and in due course of time came her answer — 
a terrible disappointment to Jenny* Mrs. 
Gordon was in such very weak health 
Agnes could not leave her. There was no- 
thing Agnes should have liked so much ; but 
Jenny would understand — ^she could not 
trust herself to write more. 

When poor Agnes had despatched this 
letter, which she did before she had inform- 
ed even her parents of the invitation, as on 
that day when she heard of Harry's engage- 
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ment to Katie, she went away by herself to 
shed the tears she could not suppress. No- 
thing that was pleasant, it seemed to her, 
ever came to her, or, if it did, duty com- 
manded her to put it aside. Oh, how she 
should have liked to go to Eastwick to see 
Jenny, whom she loved ! It would have 
been something so new, so different. It 
would have been the pleasure of all others 
she would have chosen. For the moment 
it seemed very hard; and then the poor 
girl reproached herself with feeling it hard 
to give up her own pleasures for the sake 
of the mother who had been to her all her 
life so tender and true. But Agnes, as we 
know, was a brave girl, and the next day 
she was going about her duties as usual, 
though still with some little remorse in her 
heart. She could not pardon herself so 
readily as we can pardon her, for is it 
not the nature of the young heart to 
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covet earnestly the good that seems so 
great because it has not been tried ? But 
when about the end of a week, on one 
lovely May morning, Eatie came down 
radiant with joy and importance, and in- 
formed her she had had such a kind, 
pressing letter from Harry's relations in- 
viting her to go at once to Eastwick- 
Lavington, poor Agnes felt it harder than 
ever. So it was that Eatie, in great things 
and in little, seemed destined through life 
to supplant her. She could hardly find 
voice to hope she would enjoy it, but Eatie 
was in such spirits, and so occupied with 
herself and her prospects, and Harrys re- 
lations, and the excellence of the connection, 
and the importance of the Lavingtons, that 
Agnes's want of cordiality passed unnoticed. 
But, when Eatie was gone, Agnes had 
once more to retreat to the moss-house, and 
fight over again the tough battle which 
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awaits every child of man who would not 
be one of the vanquished in life's great war- 
history. Katie at Eastwick-Lavington I 
Katie with Jenny ! sharing at least for the 
time in that beatific condition in which 
Miss Tommie Tait's descriptions had led all 
the Redshlels people to believe Jenny had 
been taken from them to dwell. Poor 
Agnes ! She seemed to herself not only a 
very unfortunate, but a very wicked and 
envious creature. 

Jenny, among the other favours show- 
ered upon her, had an allowance of 
pocket-money which, to poor Miss Tom- 
mie Tait in these days of her reduced 
fortunes, seemed quite a considerable in- 
come; and more than half of it found its 
way to Redshiels. So that Miss Tommie 
had been "rewarded'' for taking in the 
orphans, self-sacrifice having, in her case, 
proved not a bad investment, and the 
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anxieties and the heart-burnings of the past 
having turned out to be so much misery 
wasted. Whether, being so very economical, 
poor Miss Tommie ever thought of that 
waste, history sayeth not. She was alto- 
gether happier and more amiable than she 
used to be in those old days. Jenny was 
an angel and Harry was a hero, whose 
qualities, angelic and heroic, were, she 
hinted, a good deal the result of her own 
judicious bringing up. And there was ever 
a glitter in Miss Tommie's eye when she 
spoke of *' my dear old mother ! and how 
fond she was of these bairns !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



KATIE. 



TT" ATIE arrived at Eastwick under much 
-■-^ more brilliant outward circumstances 
than those which had accompanied the 
advent of Jenny. Instead of being late in 
the autumn, it was in the first blush and 
glory of the summer, when the trees were 
full of leaf, and the woods full of song, and 
the earth bedecked with blossoms. That 
country looked loveliest in the spring-time, 
(just as Redshiels was most beautiful in the 
autumn), more especially in the vale, where 
the meadows were green with a verdure 
that was almost dazzling, and where the 

m2 
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tints of the woods, before the summer 
clothed them in a uniform of deepest shade, 
made, from the grey of the willow and the 
tender green of the larch, to the shining 
darkness of the beech, a variety hardly 
surpassed by the grander though sadder 
colouring of the Fall, as the Americans so 
poetically call it. The wolds were beauti- 
ful as a pale green sea with their flush of 
young corn, over which swept the soft 
shadows of the clouds ; and the far-off river 
gleamed like a sheet of metal wherever, in 
its turnings, it caught the sunshine as it 
wound leisurely on in its measured course, 
till it met the advances of that minor sea 
which carries it onwards to the great western 
ocean. 

But at present all this beauty was, in one 
sense, lost upon Katie. The bleating of the 
young lambs upon the hills, and the cooing 
of the wood-pigeons in the groves, met with 
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no response in her heart. Not that Katie 
was utterly incapable of perceiving beauty ; 
but now, as she sat beside Jenny in the 
great Eastwick carriage, with the coachman 
on the box and the footman on the rumble 
behind, driving for miles through the wide 
lands of Harry's uncle, her whole soul was 
so impressed with the grandeur and im- 
portance of what she beheld, and elated by 
her own share in it, that she had no room 
beyond these vulgarities for finer and nobler 
feelings. She did not, indeed, speculate on 
the possibility of its ever being her own, for 
«he had been positively informed by Harry 
himself that that was out of the question ; 
but still to have this place to come to, and 
to belong to, was something which Katie 
Rutherford felt to the inmost core of her 
heart, and she experienced at the moment 
a genuine contempt, mingled with a sort of 
pity, towards Agnes Gordon and the rest of 
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the girls at Redshiels, even those who, like 
herself, were of good family and visited the 
county people. She began, too, even during 
that drive, to perceive a change in Jenny. 
Not only did she feel that she had become 
much prettier than she used to be, but, 
though unassuming as ever, she had a sort 
of self-possession and dignity of manner 
foreign to the nervous timidity of Jenny 
Setoun in the old days. 

Then how beautifully she was dressed ! 
as plain as possible, certainly; but Eatie 
was a girl of good taste, and fully recognized 
the propriety of Jenny's fresh full-skirted 
muslin dress and coarse straw bonnet, both 
so perfectly made and so simply and ex- 
quisitely trimmed. Her boots and her 
gloves and her ribbons were all so good and 
so fresh, and she had one or two such 
splendid rings on her fingers, and such fine 
lace — real lace — on her collar and sleeves. 
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Was not Jenny the most enviable girl in the 
whole world ? But she was not engaged to 
be married. There Katie had the advan- 
tage of her, and, for the time, was consoled. 
But, when they had arrived, Katie saw 
that, while she was only received with the 
ordinary politeness the occasion demanded, 
Jenny met with an amount of attention and 
deference which could hardly have been 
exceeded had she been the mistress or 
heiress of the place. Everything, as it were, 
seemed to bow down to her with a sort of 
eager, willing chivalry, as if she were loved, 
besides being important. Her uncle and 
Mrs. Gwynnett spoke to her as if she were 
a favoured child, yet with something like a 
shade of anxiety to please her not usual with 
a child. 

It was all very marvellous to Katie. 
Little Jenny Setoun ! who had been nobody 
at all, so to speak — only poor old Miss 
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Toiumie Tait's dependent niece, to have 
become so important a personage ! Jenny 
did not show it herself, but everybody else 
did, that she, Katie Rutherford, engaged to 
be married to an officer in Her Majesty's 
Navy, was of no account whatever in com- 
parison, and only shone, as it were, in the 
borrowed light of Jenny's friendship. 

Katie did not like it, and, as the days, 
only a few days, went on, she liked it still 
less; for out of doors, as indoors, every- 
where, it was the same. But she hid her 
chagrin, and made herself so agreeable that 
Jenny began to like her better than ever 
she had done before, and to wonder if she 
had been altogether right in her former 
estimate. They had been both so young. 
Katie also ingratiated herself immensely 
with Sir John and Mrs. Gwynnett. 

" Really, my dear Jenny," said her uncle, 
** your brother's choice does him credit, and 
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you could not have a nicer friend — lady- 
like and good-looking, and come of the best 
blood of the border, as she tells me, like 
yourself." For Sir John was now as anxious 
to enhance as he had once been to depreci- 
ate the claims of the Setouns and the Raes 
to quarter their arms with those of the 
Lavingtons. 

Mrs. Gwynnett was delighted to have be- 
side her so sensible and deferential a young 
person, who took exactly the same views of 
duty as herself; and Katie was clever exactly 
in the way she could appreciate. She knew 
all sorts of stitches in knitting and crochet, 
and was skilful about matching wools, and 
made herself so extremely useful at a din- 
ner-party that Mrs. Gwynnett was fain to 
allow (to herself) that she was cleverer 
than Janet, though of course there was an 
air of distinction, becoming the Lavington 
blood, which the one possessed and the 
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Other did not. Then, too, many eccentrici- 
ties were allowable in the future Lady 
Lavington which would, of course, be quite 
out of place in the destined wife of Harry 
Setoun. Janet, in fact, was — ^Janet. That 
this was granted showed of itself the im-« 
niense progress she had made in the favour 
of her relatives. She was no longer a per- 
son to be sat in judgment upon. She was 
privileged like all who naturally belonged 
to Eastwick-Lavington. All this Katie saw, 
and it filled her with a huge discontent. 
Surely nature had never intended her to 
occupy a situation so inferior to that of 
Jennv Setoun. 

This feeling was increased when, one 
afternoon, as she and Mrs. Gwynnett were 
sitting alone together, the latter lady having 
waxed loquacious and confidential under the 
soothing influence of Katie's flattering cheer- 
falaoss and acquiescence in all her opinions. 
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which the girl had the art to recipi'sicate 
with an aspect of good sense not originally 
possessed by them, Mrs. Gwynnett communi- 
cated to her the family plan for keeping the 
estates and the title together. For a mo- 
ment, but only for a moment, Katie's self- 
possession almost deserted her. What I was 
Jenny to be Lady Lavington ? Not only 
going to be married, but going to make so 
brilliant a match I Was she, all her life 
through, to be only Jenny's poor relation ? 
But she said — 

" How charming I What a delightful 
plan ! Just like you and Sir John I I 
wonder Jenny never told me." 

" Janet is a very prudent girl. No doubt 
she did not know how far it might be 
agreeable to us. But now that Sir John 
and I know you, dear Catherine, I feel I 
am quite right in making you a sharer in 
family plans. We quite regard you, now 
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we are really acquainted with yoa, as one of 
ourselves. I assure you we do." 

This would have gratified Katie a few 
days ago, but now it wounded her — too 
plainly implying the difference there was 
between her and Jenny. Just as Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett spoke, she was called out of the room, 
and Katie remained alone. 

The conversation had taken place in the 
library, in the embrasure of one of the 
large oriel windows. A small writing-table 
stood in this window, which was open, and 
Katie was sitting by the table. 

As Mrs. Gwynnett left the room, Katie 
leant her head on her hand, and thought 
deeply. There was an anxious cloud on 
her white forehead, and her lips were com- 
pressed, as if with determination. At that mo- 
ment all the beauty had gone out of her face. 

Her features, though regular, were not 
fine. The beauty they possessed • they 
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owed chiefly to complexion, intelligence, 
and a sort of energetic che*erfulness. For 
the instant they had that look which young 
faces have occasionally, and which seems 
like a prophecy of what they are to be 
when youth and bloom are gone, just as we 
now and then catch in living lineaments the 
prophecy of the aspect the face will wear 
when we behold it after life has fled. But 
that old look did not last long. Sir John 
at that moment appeared on the lawn in 
front of the window, and Katie, hastily 
rousing herself, stepped out and joined him, 
bright, smiling, and effective as usual. 

That same day, after the family had with- 
drawn for the night, Katie tapped at Jenny's 
door. 

" May I come in, Jenny ? I have so 
much to say. You are not tired, are you ?'' 

"Not in the least." 

" Shall we put out the candles, then, and 
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sit in the window seat ? It is such a lovely 
night." 

Jenny readily consented. The day had 
been very warm, and she was glad of an 
excuse to enjoy the coolness and beauty of 
the night. They sat down together in the 
window seat, extinguishing the lights, and 
opening the window. 

It was almost an ideal summer night. A 
soft, silver twilight brooded over the dark 
woods and dewy fields. A low moon, fol- 
lowed by a star, hung over the church in 
the distance. A sweetness as of beans and 
clover and hay came faintly from the wolds 
and uplands. One light, like a lower star, 
twinkled through the trees which partly 
hid the village. Not a sound broke the 
enchanted stillness, or marred the almost 
unearthly sense of beauty and peace in 
which the whole scene was steeped. Both 
the girls felt it: Jenny with the spirit, as 
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if it rapt her above all gross and worldly 
thoughts : Katie with the sense — ah I to be 
mistress of all that I How should she feel 
if what she looked at were to be her own ? 
How did Jenny feel now? She put her 
arm coaxingly round her more fortunate 
friend. 

" Jenny darling, why did you never tell 
me you, too, were going to be married ?" 

Jenny started, and, as Katie drew her 
closer and kissed her cheek, she felt it was 
burning. Jenny was thinking of George 
Stanmore. She knew Katie must see him 
on Sunday, if not before, and she felt it 
would have been more natural to speak of 
him first ; but somehow, not having Katie's 
self-possession, she had not been able yet 
to approach the subject. She was glad that 
Katie had broken the ice. She was sure 
now she had thought too hardly of her. 
Grannie, she remembered, had thought so. 
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She wished Harry was back, and she would 
show him how she loved Katie now. She 
answered — 

" Because, because T am not really 
engaged." 

** Come, Jenny, that is not quite fair to 
an old friend. Mrs. Gwynnett, who is, I 
think, the most charming person (I quite 
envy you, having such an almost mother), 
tells me j'ou are engaged to this Mr. 
Lavington, who is the heir." 

" Mrs. Gwynnett told you I Katie ! Katie I 
It is not true. Surely he cannot have said 
so. I am not engaged to Mr. Lavington. 
I shall never be engaged to him. It is not 
true — not true." 

Katie had never before seen Jenny so 
agitated. 

"I am sure I am very sorry.it is not 
true. It would have been a fine thing for 
you." 
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''No; it would not. I could never have 
been happy with Mr. Lavington. Nothing 
would induce me to marry him. He can 
never have been so base as to say 1 would. 
Katie I Katie P 

"Do compose yourself, Jenny darling. 
Tell me all, and I am sure I shall be able 
to help you. Dear, dear Jenny I" 

Katie's kindness was comforting, and, in 
Jenny's softened mood towards her, she 
was willing to rely on it. Katie spoke with 
that calm confidence which, more or less, 
brings confidence everywhere, and especially 
to an excitable, self-doubting nature like 
Jenny's. But, though in some things trans- 
parent as a child, Jenny's mind was also 
reserved, and possessed that sort of moral 
modesty which shrinks from revealing its 
deepest as well as its loftiest feelings. She 
did not, therefore, answer Katie at once, only 
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pressed the hand with which she had taken 
hers. 

" Do you dislike Mr. Lavington so 
much?" 

" No, I don't absolutely dislike him ; but I 
could not — it is impossible — I never could." 

" Then, Jenny, are you in love with any- 
body else ?" 

Jenny did not answer, but Katie could 
feel her tremble, even fancied she heard her 
sob. Katie's own heart made a wild bound 
of something like joy. She was glad Jenny 
could not see her face. But her voice when 
she spoke had only the proper soothing 
cadence of sympathy. No one would have 
guessed that her heart was as hot as Jenny's 
own. 

" Tell me all, Jenny darling. Who is it ? 
who is it ?" 

After a few seconds, Jenny asked sudden- 
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ly, and, as for a moment, it appeared to 
Katie, irrelevantly, 

"Katie, do you remember our keeping 
Halloween, long, long ago ?" 

*^ Keeping Halloween. I have often kept 
Halloween. What can you mean ?" 

"Yes; but don't you remember — don't 
you remember one Halloween, burning nuts, 
and he and I burnt quite away, and then I 
sowed hemp-seed, and — and — was fright- 
ened ?" 

" Of course I do — and George Stanmore. 
I have often wondered what became of 
him ; but I do not see what this can have to 
do — surely, Jenny — it is ages ago." 

" It has everything to do — he lives here." 

" Lives here ! George Stanmore !" and 
Katie understood, or thought she under- 
stood, it all. Nevertheless, Jenny appeared 
to her to be even a greater fool than she 

had taken her for. 

n2 
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" I wonder you did not tell me before." 

" I have thought of doing so every day ; 
but somehow — you understand, Katie '^ 

Katie did not understand, but she said 
she did. Katie would have been pleased to 
count a lover, favoured or unfavoured, at 
any time, and to describe his raptures, or 
his despair, to anybody who would listen. 
In her eyes, as in that of many persons of 
both sexes, the chief end of woman was to 
attract men, and we really must not blame 
her so much as we might at first feel in- 
clined to do. 

As long as women are brought up to 
consider marriage the grand and only aim 
of their existence, it follows as a natural 
consequence that they must wish to increase 
their power of choice, and regard this in- 
crease, as success in every career is regarded, 
with some measure at least of triumph. 
Till women have some other aim besides 
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that of being wives, marriage by all but the 
few, the exceptional few, cannot but be 
regarded as a career, instead of being 
looked upon, as it ought to be, as the 
sweetest and holiest relationship with which 
God has blessed human life, having in it, 
like all true and unselfish bonds, something 
sacramental — something binding both parties 
to that self-denial for love's sake which is 
of the essence, not only of all the higher 
human affections, but of all real religion. 
But of all this Katie had simply no notion 
whatever. Marriage for her was simply an 
affair in which, as in all affairs, both for 
this world and the next, all people did the 
best for themselves that they could. Yet, 
if somewhat cold-hearted, Katie was not 
altogether a bad girl. She knew that mar- 
riage, like every engagement for mutual 
advantage, has duties, and was prepared, 
according to her lights, to perform them* 
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On the present occasion she reiterated that 
"She understood — she quite understood/' 
and she drew Jenny closer to her and 
fondled and caressed her, and they both 
sat and looked out on the moonlight, and 
Jenny thought how she loved Katie and 
how she should like now to have her for a 
sister, and Katie regarded the scene with a 
covetous longing, stronger and more pas- 
sionate than ever. Then somehow she 
thought of her walk in the garden with Sir 
John that morning. 

*' Was it possible that — was it possible — 
oh, what a fool Jenny was!" She drew 
by degrees from the latter the whole history 
of her attachment, and it was not without 
some mortification to her own vanity that 
she heard there had been love passages 
between Jenny and Mr. Stanmore at Red- 
shiels, for she had always fancied that 
George Stanmore, that everybody must 
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prefer her. Now Jenny appeared to have 
been before her in everything. But — yes, 
a day might come, must come, she thought 
in that moment of feverish longing, when — 
when things should be different. Katie sat 
silent. Jenny thought she was thinking of 
her. 

Eatie had heard, or read somewhere that 
to wish fervently, to mil powerfully had some 
magical, compelling power upon destiny. 
As she sat now gazing out on those broad, 
fair acres, on which lay the white moonshine, 
and as her eyes swept over the woodlands 
which rose in dark masses into the silvery 
air, she wished^ fervently, she willed in- 
tensely. Then she suddenly asked Jenny, 

"When is Roger Lavington to come 
back ?" 

" Not till the autumn, I believe." 

Then Katie meditated again. At last she 
spoke. 
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" Jenny dear, I am so glad you have told 
me. I am sure I can do something — with 
Sir John. As for this Roger, I don't be- 
lieve he cares for you." 

Jenny felt vaguely comforted. At any 
rate, it was a great relief to have unbur- 
dened her feelings. Nor had she ever been 
so much at ease about Harry's future as she 
was now. Katie was so much improved. 
No doubt her attachment to Harry, the long 
anxiety caused by separation and uncer- 
tainty, had given depth and feeling to her 
character. Dear old grannie had been quite 
right, as she always was. She, Jenny, still 
loved Agnes Gordon better than Katie 
Rutherford, but one had no right to expect 
to choose other people's wives and hus- 
bands. Jenny felt this now keenly, and 
not without a little remorse. The two girls 
separated for the night very affectionately. 

When Katie was gone, Jenny sat down 
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again in the window. The single light in 
the village was still there, and she pleased 
herself with fancying it might be George 
Stanmore come back, and wondering if at 
that moment he were thinking of her. And 
again her soul was filled with delight at the 
white silken sheen of the moonlight, and the 
broad, velvet-like shadows. And she, too, 
then thought of the place and of its beaut}' 
with reference to herself, and remembered 
that, if she pleased, she might be mistress 
there. But, lovely as she acknowledged it to 
be, it was no temptation to young, romantic 
Jenny. When she compared Roger Laving- 
ton with George Stanmore, she quite smiled 
at the notion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE listener's PATE. 



KATIE, a very unusual thing for her, 
looked a little pale and jaded when 
she came down to breakfast the next morn- 
ing. She had, in truth, slept but little 
all night. Her bram had been busy during 
the quiet hours, when it ought to have 
rested, revolving wild schemes of personal 
aggrandisement, and devising skilful plans 
for bringing them to pass. Once or twice 
the thought of the distant Harry had 
intruded itself, sometimes unpleasantly, 
sometimes as a sort of pis aller on which 
she could fall back if more brilliant possi- 
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bilities should utterly fail — that is, if she 
should ever see Harry again at all. But 
the expedition had been long absent, longer 
than usual, and the chances against life 
were so much more numerous in those icy 
regions whither he had gone. Poor Harry I 
Poor fellow I and Katie did, I think, have 
for a moment an uncomfortable twinge at 
her heart, if not at her conscience. *' But," 
as she said to herself, '* she had her own 
future to think of, and long engagements 
were foolish things, and to have a strong 
chance of going about in widow's weeds 
without the credit of having been married, 
not to mention postponing her chance of 
being settled at the very best time of her 
life, was certainly a dreadful possibility. 
She had been very young when she got 
engaged to Harry — quite a child ! It was 
very foolish of her father to permit it." 
When Jenny, sitting opposite to her at 
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breakfast, saw her tired eyes, and somewhat 
pale face, she accounted for it to herself by 
supposing she had been anxiously thinking 
of Harry. Then Jenny, too, thought of 
Harry with something like a pang of 
remorse that even her love for George 
Stanmore and the anxieties consequent on 
her position had in any respect made her 
think less exclusively of Harry, the bright- 
faced, the warm-hearted, the dearly, dearly- 
loved Harry of the childish days, when they 
had had but one heart and one destiny. 
Surely they would hear of him again very 
€Oon, and an intense desire to hear of him 
and to see him took possession of her mind. 
If Harry were to come home, all would go 
right. How selfish she had been last night 
to think and speak so much merely of her 
own aJBTairs ! Katie's trials were, no doubt, 
as great as hers, and her heart softened 
fitill more towards her future sister-in-law, 
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as she thought that her tired eyes and her 
pale face were for Harry. But Katie had 
wonderfully brightened up before breakfast 
was over. She had been listening assidu- 
ously for some time to the prosing of Sir 
John about some improvements he was 
making in the pheasant preserves at the end 
of a wood by the keeper's cottage. It was 
wonderful to Jenny how Katie seemed to 
grasp all the details which were so tiresome 
to herself, and the interest she displayed in 
them. Sir John appeared charmed with 
the intelligence of his listener, and, when he 
proposed that she should accompany him 
after breakfast, Katie assented readily. 

*'Had not Janet better go with you?'^ 
asked Mrs. Gwynnett. 

" I want to get on with a chapter of that 
new volume of Macaulay. I could come to 
meet them," said Jenny. 

Katie gave her, unseen, an approving 
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look of intelligence, which Jenny under- 
stood to mean that her good offices were 
about to commence at once. And so it was 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties con- 
cerned. 

Mrs. Gwynnett was eloquent in praise of 
Katie as soon as she and Jenny were alone 
together. Sir John, she said, was delighted 
with her. She was just the wife they would 
have chosen for Harry. 

" Sir John and Roger were speaking about 
Harry," she said, " the last time Roger was 
down, and Sir John spoke of giving your 
brother ten thousand pounds. Roger, who 
is very liberal, as you know, Janet — ^he is 
indeed the most generous of men — urged 
Sir John to make it a larger sum ; but it 
seems to me ten thousand pounds would 
make him and Catherine very comfortable 
in their position. Don't you think so, my 
dear?" 
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" I think it would — I am sure it would. 
My uncle is very kind, and I wish " 

Jenny stopped short. She was very glad 
Mrs. Gwynnett did not ask her what she 
wished. Oh ! if her uncle would only do 
for her as he was doing for Harry, and let 
Roger have all the rest, how happy she 
could be ! 

Jenny found she could not attend to 
Macaulay to-day with the same interest as 
usual, so she laid aside her book early, and 
went out into the woods to. meet Katie and 
her uncle. It was a beautiful mornings and 
Nature was decked like a bride in her 
freshest and loveliest. Soft cloud-shadows 
swept gently over the uplands. The clouds 
themselves were light and silvery, and 
floated like white sails on the sea of blue 
ether above. A tepid breeze, loaded with 
the sweet scents of beans, and clover, and 
honeysuckle, stirred the leaves, and made 
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them dance in the sanshine which lay in 
dazzling tracts on the wood-path. The 
water from a little rill made a cool tinkling 
sound over the pebbles, and glittered like 
diamonds on the fresh green mosses which it 
watered with its spray as it tumbled down 
the woody declivity : and every now and 
then a nightingale poured forth its little soul 
in that passion of song, the chief charm of 
which always seems to me to be that even 
the melody it gives out seems but a feeble 
exponent of that which it longs to utter, as 
if its little soul were filled with a very pas- 
sion of music. 

Jenny was glad she had gone out. The 
day was like heaven to her, and, as she 
loitered slowly along in the enjoyment of 
each sense, she saw before her, where a 
path lay across the wood from the village 
to some fields and farm-buildings on the 
wolds above, the figure of George Stanmore, 
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opening the little gate. He had come home, 
then, and it was his light she had seen last 
night from her window. He had turned 
his head for an instant in her direction, but 
he could not have seen her, for he continued 
on the cross-path, looking straight before 
him, till she called out gently, *' Mr. Stan- 
more," and then he stopped. It was the 
first time she had seen him since his 
absence. 

"Miss SetounI" he cried out, and the 
sensitive Jenny fancied that a momentary 
shadow crossed his face, but it must have 
been fancy, was her second thought, for he 
came and placed himself beside her as usual, 
and she fervently wished, as she had often 
done before, that she were not so fanciful. 
But her first feeling returned, when, after 
having exchanged greetings in the usual 
manner, he walked alongside of her in (for 
him) unusual silence ; for George Stanmore 
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was one whose thoughts and feelings were 
wont to overflow in talk, and such are for 
the most part the most popular people. 
His silence at first infected Jenny. She 
wondered if he were not well, if there was 
anything on his mind ; for, among all her 
fancies, it never entered into her head he 
could be changed to her. - If she was im- 
aginative and sensitive, she was also trust- 
ing. But, oh I how she wished now they 
were formally engaged, that she might have 
a right to ask him about his moods. She 
did, however, venture to say, 

" How quiet you are ! I hope — I hope 
nothing has vexed you." 

" Oh ! dear, no. I fancy there is some- 
thing in the day which makes me quiet. It 
reminds one, does it not, of old George 

Herbert's somewhat hackneyed descrip- 
tion- — . 
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'' ' Sweet day so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die !' " 

" You always seem to know a piece of 
poetry for everything," said Jenny. 

This George Stanraore took for a compli- 
ment. He smiled, and was himself again. 
He had always felt that no one else appreci- 
ated his poetical feelings as Jenny did. 

" Only," she continued, " this day is not 
quite calm, and I think I like it better. I 
like the life there is in the movement of the 
leaves, and the sound of the little brook, 
and the twitter of the birds, and, oh ! if you 
had only heard the nightingale a few minutes 
ago. We never heard the nightingale in 
Scotland." 

George smiled upon her again as she 
spoke. He admired her immensely — more 
than he ever had admired any other woman, 

o2 
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and then she was Sir John Lavington's 
niece. Still it was not certain she was to 
be his heiress, and whilst he had been away 
he had heard that she was engaged to Roger 
Lavington ; and George at once perceived, 
as Jenny had not done, all the advantages 
and proprieties of the plan. He had per- 
ceived them, indeed, so very plainly that* it 
had hardly entered into his mind that Jenny^ 
or anybody else, should not perceive them. 
Then there was Roger Lavington's position 
in the world already ! George by no means 
underrated his own attractions, still no ration- 
al being, he felt, could be expected to forego 
so brilliant a destiny, to be the wife of a 
country clergyman, however handsome, dis- 
tinguished, and romantic he might be. Had 
she really been the heiress unconditionally, 
she would have bestowed much of her own 
importance on her husband, and it would 
have been more than worth while to try for 
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the prize. As it was George Stanmore 

was on a visit in Cheshire when he took all 
this seriously into consideration. 

While he was at Eastwick, and constantly 
seeing Jenny, it must be confessed, he could 
not weigh matters so impartially. There he 
was always tempted to believe Jenny would 
be — must be the heiress ; but till lately he 
had never heard of the arrangement about 
Roger Lavington, which had so materially 
shaken his faith in his own prospects at East- 
wick. 

In Cheshire, too, during that very visit, 
the inflammable George had encountered 

another charmer. Some new man, who had 

» 

made quantities of money, by what business 
or trade was not exactly known, only it was 
"up in the north," had purchased a fine 
place in the neighbourhood, and, being 
"presentable" with a presentable family, 
had got quickly into society. He had four 
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daughters, who, it was said, would have at 
least five and twenty thousand pounds each 
down on her wedding-day. Now, though 
five and twenty thousand pounds (with 
future prospects), made up in the north, 
looked very small indeed beside the pos- 
sessions and consequence of the heiress of 
Eastwick-Lavington, and the girl herself, 
though well-looking and lady-like, was not 
so well-suited to George's romantic taste as 
Jenny Setoun ; still if that were true about 
Roger Lavington, and the heiress-ship waa 

not certain By all this the reader will 

see that, for a very romantic young man,. 
George Stanmore was at the same time a 
very prudent one. 

But now, as he walked once more beside 
Jenny in the shade of the summer woods, 
amidst all that charm of beauty and sweet- 
ness, as he fell once more under the spell of 
her shy brown eyes, which always seemed 
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as if they sought for sympathy with a sort 
af wistful tenderness, he began to feel again 
she must be the heiress. Florence Park, 
with her fashionable manners and many 
regulation accomplishments, was not to be 
thought of beside Jenny. She was nice, 
certainly — all a girl should be — but George 
was a fastidious young man, and Florence 
was not Jenny. Not even one of Mr. 
Anthony Trollope's weak-minded heroes 
was ever in a state of greater indecision 
with regard to his love-matters than George 
was at this moment, and unfortunately, in 
his case, there was no opposition to drive 
him into obstinacy. But as they walked 
together over the soft moss, in the flicker of 
sunshine and shadow, and the air pulsated, 
as it were, with the joy of youth and sum- 
mer, George felt more and more there was 
nothing so sweet in the world as the girl 
beside him. He asked, somewhat abruptly, 
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" Has Mr. Lavington been here since I 
was away?" 

"No," said Jenny, and she blushed in 
spite of herself. "He has not been here 
since Easter." 

" Do you correspond with him ?" he asked, 
for her blush did not pass unnoticed. 

"I? No — certainly not. Why do you 
ask?" she said, somewhat feebly, and blush- 
ing again, but from a totally diflFerent con- 
sciousness. No sooner had she put the 
question than she felt it somewhat un- 

maidenlv. 

■/ 

"Why do I ask? Ah, Jenny!" said 
George, unable to resist the temptations to 
flirtation afforded by the present oppor- 
tunity, "don't you know why I ask? I 
have heard — you may imagine with what 
feelings — that you and he were destined for 
one another." He looked eagerly in her 
face, resolved to read what it should betray. 
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But Jenny had no thought of concealment, 
save that amount of reticence dictated by 
maidenly modesty and natural shyness. 
She coloured all over, and he could feel her 
tremble. To him the situation was becom- 
. ing delicious, irresistible, with just enough 
of doubt to give it piquancy. 

"Jenny I" he said, and he drew closer to 
her, so close that she hardly knew whether 
it was his breath or the summer air that 
stirred her hair as he begged, with his eyes 
looking into hers, " say it is not true !" 
*' I cannot ^ay that. It is true — 
" True !" and his countenance fell sud- 
denly. 

" Yes ; but — why should you mind ?" 
** Why should I not mind, rather?" 
" I — I don't — understand you — Mr. Stan- 
more." 

" You don't understand that / love you. 
O Jenny!" - 



» 
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"I thought — that is, I thought I did 
understand that." 

"Then can you expect me to see you 
given to another man with equanimity ?" 

" But I am not given. How could you 
think so for a moment?" Her tone was 
agitated, reproachful. Her earnestness, her 
passion persuaded him, and carried him 
away in spite of what, in a cool moment, he 
would have called his "better judgment,'^ 
and as he gently slid his arm round her, 
touching her shoulder lightly with his hand^ 
he whispered, 

" I can hardly believe it for joy." 

" You may believe it," she said, nervous- 
ly, and then she added firmly, "I would 
never, under any circumstances, marry 
Roger Lavington." 

The words had barely left her lips when^ 
as they turned a rocky corner overhung by 
a larch, at the foot of which lay the path, 
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Eoger Lavington stood right before them. 
Poor Jenny was so horror-stricken that she 
could see or hear nothing in her confusion ; 
but George Stanmore perceived at a glance 
that Roger must have heard at least the last 
words, nay, that he had comprehended the 
whole situation. His aspect was cold, 
haughty, and George fancied there was a 
sneer on his face. At all events, there was 
a slight, ever so slight flush on his usually 
colourless cheek. It was awkward for all 
parties ; but Roger's pride and savoir-faire, 
and George's readiness and natural ease of 
manner, helped them out of the difficulty. 
Poor, sensitive Jenny could have wished 
that the earth might open and swallow 
her. 

Roger bowed civilly but coldly to George 
Stanmore, who returned his salutation with 
all the graciousness and respect due from 
the curate to the heir, yet with that main- 
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tenance of his own position as a gentleman 
and an equal which was one of George 
Stanmore's merits. Roger then turned 
quickly to Janet, and held out his hand 
as on an ordinary occasion ; but not with- 
out, Jenny fancied, a slight ring of anger 
or bitterness in his tone. 

*' How do you do, Janet ? I have no 
doubt you are surprised to see me ; but, 
finding suddenly I had a couple of days to 
spare, I ran down for a breath of the 
country air, and to be introduced to Miss 
Rutherford. My aunt told me I should 
find Sir John with you and Miss Rutherford 
in the direction of the pheasantry." 

"I was just going to meet ray uncle and 
Katie. I know where thej^ are. I can 
show you.'' 

**I daresay I shall have no difficulty in 
finding them. Don't give yourself any 
trouble on my account." 
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" It is no trouble. I was going — I came 

out on purpose " She was nervous and 

flurried, and hardly knew what she said. 

"I have just come home, too, after an 
absence," said George Stanmore, with ad- 
mirable tact, *'and had the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Setoun as I was crossing the 
wood to go on parochial matters. I must 
attend to them now, which I can do the 
more readily that I leave you in your 
cousin's company." He turned to Jenny as 
he concluded, and, bowing, disappeared. 
For a second or two, Jenny and Roger 
walked on in silence, the former, at least, 
in a misery of embarrassment. Oh, what 
had Roger heard ? 

That, at least, she was soon to know. 

** Janet!" he said, "I think you will 
believe me, I am sure, at least, I am en- 
titled to your belief, when I tell you I am 
no eavesdropper. Quite involuntarily I 
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heard something you said to Mr. Stanmore, 
:and I feel I ought to tell you so, and to tell 
you also I heard only the last sentence, 
verifying the old saying even as regards 
involuntary listeners." 

His tone was again haughty. It would 
be impossible to describe the misery of 
Jenny. In utter wretchedness she said, 

" Thank you — I— I mean thank you for 
telUng me. I— I am very sorry " 

" Don't give yourself the trouble to make 
explanations. I have been told it is not 
uncommon, and I daresay it is not unnatural, 
for young ladies to enhance the favour they 
do one lover in accepting him, by showing 
how cruel they have been to another." 

" Oh, Mr. Lavington!" Jenny flushed up 
as she spoke, but this time it was with dis- 
pleasure ; and mortified tears rushed to her 
eyes. "You quite mistake, and no girl 
with any feeling would do such a thing." 
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" Would she not ?" His tone was in* 
credulous, almost sneering. 

How Jenny detested him at that moment ! 
but she was eager to defend herself. She 
could not bear that anybody, even Roger, 
should think her so mean. 

"The reason — I — it was quite different. 
It was — he — Mr. Stanmore, I mean, seemed 
to think — he had heard — that I would — " 

^' Would what?" 

" About what you all wished — that I had 
consented." 

" But how came he to believe this, if you 
were engaged to him ?" 

*' But I was not engaged to him, at 
least " 

" Janet !" he interrupted her indignantly. 
*'Do not add to your disingenuousness." 

" But I am not disingenuous, and you 
have no right to say so." 

*' I begjyour pardon, Janet, Have some 
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oondderation for a disappointed man. I 
am aware I had no daim upon you, except 
that I meant you well. I know you were 
not bound to tell me you were engaged to 
another man. Yet it would have been 
kinder. And pray do not deny it now. 
Your secret, if it is a secret, is safe with 
me. 

*' But I was not engaged — oh, why will 
you not believe me ? though I suppose I am 
now. Am I ?" 

Roger looked in her fac3 with surprised 
inquiry, but, though confused, he read no- 
thing there but the simplest truthfulness. 
His face relaxed. 

"You ought to tell my aunt and Sir 
John." 

''But they will be, you say, so disap- 
pointed. Oh, Mr. LavingtonI" after a 
pause, " if it is on account of the title and 
estates, why should you not have both ? I 
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have not been used to, I don't want much. 
I want them to believe I am grateful, and 
that I love them ; but I don't want the 
estates." 

" And does Mr. Stanmore not want then^ 
either?" There was something Jenny 
thought disagreeably cynical in his tone. 

" No, I am sure he does not — at least I 
know, before there was any chance of estates 
— he, he — cared for me." 

"Before when? Stay, did I hear you 
had met him in Scotland ? I had forgot- 
ten. I fancied it had been only a slight 
acquaintance. And so, Janet, you are ful- 
filling your idea of love by trying what 
sacrifice you can make for it." 

He spoke with more kindness than he 
had yet done, though with a strange^ 
absent, vexed look. 

" I never thought I was making a sacrifice 
by following my own inclination." 

VOL. II. P 
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He looked at her once more as if she 
were some phenomenon, and as if he almost 
doubted her ; but ,the doubt, if he felt it, 
was again dispelled at the sight of her sim- 
ple, earnest face. They walked on in 
silence. At last Janet said timidly, yet 
beseechingly, 

" Could not you put it all right ? My 
uncle is always guided by you. Oh, Mr. 
Lavington, if you would !" 

" If I would— what then T 

" I should be so grateful — ^so thankful." 

*• And give up the estates ?" 

" Willingly." 

" And you think I would take them ?" 
Again his tone was not without bitterness. 

'* Why not, if Sir John leaves them to 
you ?" 

"If he had left them to me before he 
sent for you, I should have taken them, but 
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not this way. Don't think so ill of me." 
He spoke with displeasure. 

" Don't make any difficulty of that kind, 
I beg, Mr. Lavington. You know I don't 
want the estates." 

" And you think I do. I quite understand 
your opinion of me, Janet. To you I am 
an ambitious, worldly old bachelor, who 
must see his own interest in the help he 
gives you." 

'* Oh ! Mr. Lavington, you ought not to 

attribute to me such uncharitable I do 

wish to think well of you. I should like to 
think of you as " 

"As what?" 

" My Cousin Roger." 

"Think of me so, then, Janet." He 
looked pleased, and continued, " I daresay 
I am not so eligible a confidant as — per- 
haps Miss Rutherford, for a love;story, still, 

r2 
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if you would put me in possession of the 
facts, I should know better what to do." 

Thus encouraged, at first with faltering 
accents, her tone becoming firmer as she 
proceeded, Janet, in as unadorned, mere 
narrative a style as she could command, 
gave him a history of her first meeting with 
George Stanmore, and their subsequent ac- 
quaintance, omitting, of course, all detail of 
the more tender passages between them. 

Roger listened in absolute silence, and 
with such attention as he had never given 
before, except to a law case, or a Parlia- 
mentary question. The story was to him 
like the opening up of a new and unguessed- 
of world — the world of imaginative child- 
hood, innocent maidenhood, and all the 
sweet and simple life of domestic affection^ 
It was a life of which he had never known 
anything, and never even suspected the ex- 
istence. His own lonely, laborious child- 
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hood, his hard, ambitious youth, the worldly 
influences which had surrounded him from 
his cradle had been so different. It now 
came before him that he, in his dry old- 
bachelorhood, was the type of the one life, 
and Jenny, in her youth, sweetness, aiid 
strange romance, of the other. He under- 
stood now why she would not marry him, 
even to be Lady Lavington of Eastwick- 
Lavington. Ah I was it heaven — a lost 
heaven — of which he caught a glimpse ? or 
was it a mere Fool's Paradise — the Fool's 
Paradise he had so often thought of with 
contempt, and which the ordinary world 
•called being in love ? Being in love, too, 
at the most idiotic of moments, when there 
was no hope. But he was not in love. No, 
he should not, and would not be in love. 
But he would never again sneer at anybody 
who was, though, to be sure, there could not 
be many Janets in the world. But Roger 
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was used to conceal his feelings, and all that 
was now passing in his mind he now hid^ 
except a certain amount of interest. As she 
finished, he said, 

'' You will not, Janet, find your confidence 
in me misplaced. And now listen, because 
I do not wish to appear to you in any way 
under false colours. Till to-day — indeed 
almost till this moment, when you have been 
good enough to bestow your confidence 
upon me — I had not abandoned all hope — 
believe me, from other reasons than uniting 
the title and estates — of carrying out the 
plan projected by Sir John and my aunt. 
If I saw any hope of carrying it out now, if 
there was any chance of your ever preferring 
tne to Mr. Stanmore, I would not, by a 
single step, further your union with him. I 
believe I should be as good a husband — but 
let us not talk of that, your heart is set on 
him. It IS no passing fancy ; or at least you 
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have thought so for a long time. I will 
speak to Sir John. I quite understand what 
you mainly desire is that he should not be 
hurt or displeased. Whatever arrangement 
he may make about the estates — well, let us 
leave that for the present." 
"You are very generous." 
** Not at all. I only make a virtue of 
necessity; but I do want your good 
opinion." 

Jenny held out her hand to him. 
He held it for a second, then, to her sur- 
prise, kissed it with a certain respectful 
tenderness. Somehow this little action 
brought tears to her eyes, tears from some 
fountain of hidden feeling, such as there 
were many in Jenny's heart, which, like the 
rock in the wilderness, required but to be 
struck, to send forth living waters. 

But Jenny was instinctively as anxious to 
conceal her feelings as she was physically 
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prone to make them manifest. To cover 
her present " attendrissement,*' she now 
said — 

** But where can Katie and my uncle be 
all this time P They must have gone home 
some other way ; but it is so unlike them 
both after making an appointment." 

" See there I I think I see them coming 
now through the trees. Had we not better 
go to meet them ?" 

Jenny rose, mechanically obeying the 
suggestion. Roger and his kindness were 
no longer in her mind, which was running 
on George and the happy prospects which 
seemed to be opening. She had more 
confidence in Roger's power to help than in 
Katie's. Her thoughts were interrupted by 
Roger suddenly asking, as they went, 

" Katie, as you call her — Miss Rutherford 
is your brother's fiancee, is she not ?" 

" Yes." 
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'*'Sir John likes her, then?" 

" So much, and so does your aunt. I am 
so glad for Harry's sake." 

'* You are very fond of her, too ?" 

" I am now." 

** Oh !" cried Roger ; but they were too 
near the approaching couple for any further 
questioning. They both made an exclama- 
tion at the sight of Roger, and Jenny 
almost fancied there was a slight uneasiness 
in Sir John's countenance. But, of course, 
it must have been fanc5\ He was always 
so glad to see Roger. He shook hands 
now cordially with his heir, and introduced 
Eatie. 

" Another cousin— a cousin of the future," 
said Roger, offering to shake hands. Katie 
blushed becomingly. She did not often 
blush. She looked fair and bright as the 
summer morning, and, with much frankness 
and self-possession, at once went on in front 
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with Roger, chatting all the way back to 
the house, as if he had been an old familiar 
friend. 

Once again alone in his own room, Roger 
threw himself a little wearily into his 
favourite arm-chair, thinking of the events 
of the last hour. He had given up Jenny. 
He hated to give up anything — and this 
thing — would he not rather have given up 
any other thing? he asked himself now. 
Then he remembered, as he had said, " He 
was but making a virtue of necessity." To 
have to give her up, too, to such a piece of 
" sentimental humbug," such was the epithet 
he contemptuously bestowed in his heart 
upon his successful rival, as young Stan- 
more ! He knew the fellow was attentive 
to his parochial duties, and that many 
persons liked him, still he was convinced of 
the justice of his estimate. Forgetting how 
exactly it had been his own case not so 
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very long ago, he said to himself with 
indignation that he did not believe that 
Stanmore appreciated anything about her 
but her beauty and her worldly advantages. 
What a fool he had been ! Was he not a 
fool still? Roger Lavington helping to- 
assure his own disappointment ! Hitherto, 
when he had worked and planned, it had 
always been to secure some advantage for 
himself, and he had generally succeeded. 
Now tlaere was none to be had. Jenny 
would never even guess what it had cost 
him to serve her. He thought of her owr^ 
words. ^'People who love do not think 
what they can get for themselves, but what 
they can do for each other." Utterly 
common-place sentiment, and hardly gram- 
mar, yet it had such a force and originality 
for him, practised man of the world as he 
was, that he was not only intending to act 
upon it in one of the most important trans-^ 
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actions of his life, but was actually proposing 
to himself the mere consciousness of having 
so acted, as his only reward — ^he, Roger 
Lavington, who had not only laughed at, 
but almost disbelieved in such motives. 
" Poor child ! poor child !" he said to him- 
self. '^ I do not suppose he will treat her 
unkindly !" 

Then he thought of Katie. Katie, no- 
body as he had considered her before he 
had seen her, he instinctively felt now was 
not a person in any family to be nobody. 
She had made herself very agreeable to him, 
but, he did not know why, he neither quite 
liked nor quite trusted her. He supposed 
Harry Setoun would be home again very 
soon. The world was expecting before the 
end of the summer to hear news of the ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John Franklin, if 

indeed there should ever be any news to 
hear. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Katie's diplomacy. 



fTlHE pirty at dinner at Eastwick that day 
•^ would have been very silent if it had 
not been for Eatie. She kept up an ani* 
mated chat with everybody ; with Sir John 
about the pheasants and the marking of the 
trees for cutting ; with Mrs. Gwynnett about 
the prospect of turkeys and the genealogy 
of one or two of the neighbouring families ; 
while she found time to question Roger 
with an ignorance and intelligence which 
were equally charming about the arrange- 
ments in the Houses of Parliament, and the 
law courts at Westminster, concluding by a 
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fervent wish that she might see Londoa 
€OTiie day. How she should like to see 
London ! And then she laughed at her 
own enthusiasm. 

*' It will be all right, Jenny," she whis- 
pered, as the two girls went along the 
<X)rridor together at night on the way to 
i)heir bed-rooms. " I have been praising up 
'George Stan more to Sir John, and he quite 
agrees with me he is an excellent young 
man, and a pattern parson, and I told him 
how exactly suited I thought you would be 
for a clergyman's wife, and how shy you 
were, and how you disliked coming forward 
and taking a prominent place. Having laid 
these eggs, as it were, we must leave them 
to be hatched. He did not seem angry. 
I am sure he is thinking of it. I don't 
wonder you don't want to marry Roger. 
Such a musty old bachelor as he is !" 
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But Jenny was too generous to let this 
pass. 

"Do come into my room for a minute, 
Katie. Roger is very kind, really. I want 
to tell you " 

'* But I am so tired with sitting up so 
late last night. I am not going to do it 
again. Well, just for a minute. But we 
need not put out the candles to-night, for I 
am not going to stay. What is it?" 

Eatie seemed less complaisant and affec- 
tionate to-night than usual, and had some 
of the old patronizing Redshiels manner, it 
appeared to Jenny ; still she was anxious to 
tell her, now that she was her confidant, 
the adventure of the day, and also to do 
justice to Roger. Katie listened to the 
narrative with some interest. 

"Ah!" she said, "depend upon it, it was 
only the estates he cared for, and, now that 
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he sees you don't want to be in his way, it 
will be all right as far as he is concerned. 
But he may be useful " 

" But he is kind too, Katie ;" for Jenny 
felt at that moment as if he were kinder 
than Katie. 

" Well, never mind whether he is kind or 
not — what does it signify? And now I 
really must go. Good night, darling Jenny f 
she said, as affectionately as ever, and kissing 
her twice. " It will be all as you wish." 

Before Roger started in the morning, he 
found an opportunity to say to Jenny, 

** I think, Janet, my task will not be so 
difficult as I feared it might have been. I 
will run down again in about a fortnight." 

Janet's face brightened as he spoke. 

*' Thank you," she said. ** It will be so 
much better for us all. I don't care for the 
estates, not a straw, and you " 

" And I do, you would say." 
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Janet hung her head. She wanted to 
say now nothing to Roger but what was 
grateful and kind. 

*' Well, Janet ! I do care for the estates. 
But don't suppose I care for nothing else." 

" I don't suppose it. You are very good 
to forgive me, and take all this trouble for 
my sake. Katie thinks too it will be all 
right." 

" Katie ! What has she to do with it ? 
I do not quite trust Katie, Janet, though 
she is such a favourite with you all." 

*' You are like Agnes Gordon, and, to tell 
you the truth, I used not to care much for 
Katie long ago. But, since she got engaged 
to Harry, she has been quite different, and 
ever since she came here she has been so 
very nice." 

" I am glad of that for your sake, still I 
wish Agnes — is that her name ? — had come 
instead." 

VOL. n- Q 
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**Only Harry might not have liked ray 
having Agnes first. I should not have 
liked to have vexed Harry." 

"Harry is happy to have so kind a 
sister." 

Jenny had been left pleased and com- 
fortable on the whole by this conversation, 
still it had left a little thorn rankling in her 
raind, which rankled all the more that it 
seemed as if the same thorn had pricked 
her before and left the place tender. Roger 
seemed to have the same instinctive and 
unreasonable, she was sure it was unreason- 
able, distrust of Eatie that she had had 
herself, and that Agnes had. What could 
it be? Then she said to herself it was 
Katie's patronizing manner that offended 
them all, and she smiled to herself, and for 
the time was almost satisfied with this ex- 
planation. Sir John and Mrs. Gwynnett 
were both very fond of Katie. Was it 
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possible that Roger might be a little jealous 
of this unexampled favour ? 

Roger on his way back to town was 
haunted by the memory of his interview 
with Jenny. 

''She thinks," he said to himself, ** that I 

am satisfied to get the estates " And 

then he thought how, a few months before, 
he should have b6en satisfied. Nay, he was 
determined he would be satisfied to get — a 
portion of them now. What right had he 
then to expect more gratitude than Jenny 
gave him ? Why should he have this 
sense of sacrifice, this uneasy wish that she 
should regard him as having made a sacri- 
fice ? Katie too came in for a briefer share 
of his thoughts. " Nicer since she got 
engaged to Harry," he repeated to himself 
Jenny's words. " I wish she had got mar- 
ried to him." 

But on the whole his thoughts did not 

q2 
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dwell much on Katie. She was only the 
cloud no bigger than a man's hand, and he 
hardly expected it would ever rise much 
over the horizon. Before leaving Eastwick 
he had managed to say to his aunt, ^' I do not 
quite trust that giri," but she had answered 
with as much warmth as it was in her un* 
impassioned nature and cold manner to 
exhibit. 

" Not trust Catherine ! do you mean ? 
Roger, you are fanciful, or Jenny has in- 
fected you. She always seems to me to 
have some jealousy of Katie as girls will 
have. Whatever I ask Catherine to do, she 
always does with so much good sense. Sir 
John and I were just saying how much we 
shall miss her. She will be just the wife 
for Harry, with their moderate means." 

" And will Harry be just the husband for 
her r 

"Harry is Sir John's nephew, and your 
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cousin, and will of course be an excellent 
match for Catherine Rutherford. What 
better could she expect ?" 

" One cannot tell what expectations any- 
body may have. Onl}^ " 

*' Really, Roger, you used not to be so 
fanciful." 

Roger supposed he was fanciful, yet every 
now and then the idea of Katie would recur 
to him uneasily. 

During the next ten days, George Stan- 
more was asked to dinner much oftener 
than usual. It was Sir John himself who 
asked him, a little to the surprise of Mrs. 
Gwynnett, who, however, was not addicted 
to feeling surprise, any more than an}" other 
emotion, in a violent way. 

"Your uncle seems very fond of Mr. 
Stanmore," she said to Jenny ; " I daresay 
he thinks it makes a little amusement for 
Catherine. He is always so considerate of 
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young people/' And Jenny wondered in 
her heart whence arose this power in Katie, 
that she could, or seemed as if she could, 
make everybody do as she pleased. But it 
was very kind of her, in the present instance, 
and though George and Jenny had but few 
opportunities of speaking to one another, 
except in the presence of the whole party, 
there were looks, and tones, and allusions 
full of sweetness, and more expressive tjian 
direct speech. 

How delicious were those long summer 
evenings, when moonlight and twilight met 
in hues of rose and silver, and the nightin- 
gale made the soft dusk of the woods palpi- 
tate with song! Sometimes they stood in 
one of the windows of the library and ad- 
mired the long shadows and tinted lights, of 
which the very air seemed full. Sometimes 
the whole party, with the exceptioa of Mrs. 
Gwynnett, who was afraid of the dew and 
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did not like to disarrange her dress, would 
step out on the lawn to see the large yellow 
moon float up over the wooded shoulder of 
the hill and glide softly into the blue ocean 
of the eastern sky. Jenny could not suf- 
ficiently admire on these occasions how 
cleverly and kindly Katie contrived to draw 
off Sir John, who, unlike Mrs. Gwynnett, 
appeared to have no objection to leaving 
her alone with Mr. Stanmore. At those 
times George said nothing direct about their 
future prospects, or even their present en- 
gagement, but he and Jenny always spoke 
with the understanding that they were 
something to one another which others 
were not, as if it were a tacitly acknow- 
ledged fact that their destinies were one. 
At such times Jenny was intensely happy, 
and George — he was happy, too ; but not 
with anticipations of the future as Jenny 
was. Let the future take care of itself — 
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not that he did not mean to take care of it 
when the time for decision came. But the 
present was very pleasant. Sufficient for 
the day was the evil thereof. 

But this pleasant life could not go on for 
ever. In truth, it was broken up earlier 
than some of the party anticipated. But 
the interruption, as it appeared, was not 
from a disagreeable cause. One morning, 
at breakfast, Sir John broke his usual silence 
at that meal, a silence which might have 
been the result either of much thought or of 
the utter want of it. Mrs. Gwynnett always 
attributed it to the former cause. " Your 
uncle," she would say to Janet, " has always 
so much upon his mind. It involves so 
much responsibility to be the head of the 
Lavington family — and nobly he fills his 
position." 

As Sir John spoke upon this occasion — a 
memorable one it turned out — a self-satisfied, 
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yet not unpleasant smile played round his 
thin lips — his small mouth when he spoke 
looking like a stretched button-hole. 

" I was thinking, Eleanor, as the weather 
is so fine, and it is just the height of the 
season, it would be a good plan for you to 
take a run up to town with Janet. Janet 
has never been in town. You might show 
her the sights, and do some shopping. I 
think you would both enjoy it " 

" Oh ! very much," began Jenny, then 
suddenly stopping short, remembering Katie. 

" And I suppose," said Mrs. Gwynnett, in 
her usual measured tone, but looking pleased, 
as she liked to go to town, and to drive in 
the park in Sir John's great carriage — ** and 
I suppose Catherine will go with us. Janet 
will be the better for a companion." 

*' Thank you, dear Mrs. Gwynnett, for 
thinking of me," said Katie, with a ready 
and gracious assumption of gratitude, in 
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which an acate observer (Jenny was en- 
tirely occupied with her own thoughts) 
might have detected a certain air of triamph, 
and a shade less than usual of subservience; 
''It is so good of you; but I shall not be 
able to avail myself of your kind proposal. 
I have this morning received a summons 
home, which, much as I regret it, I must 
obey. It would not be right in me now to 
leave my dear father longer. I assure you/' 
— she spoke with fervour — "I have spent 
the very happiest time here." 

"Well, my dear," said Mrs. Gwynnett, 
Katie's speech being after a pattern of 
speeches she approved, *' Janet and myself 
— I am sure I may speak for Janet — deeply 
regret not having your company, but your 
reason for declining does you so much credit, 
I do not like to oppose it. I am sure Sir 
John agrees with me.*' 

While Mrs. Gwynnett, and, indeed, while 
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Katie had been speaking, Sir John had been 
deeply engaged in gazing at his teacup. He 
now looked up. Something like a faint 
flush passed over his thin, old, unmeaning, 
though still handsome face. 

"Whatever Miss Rutherford does, does 
her credit," he said. 

" I am sure," said Katie, turning off the 
subject with admirable self-possession, and 
with a good deal of the old Redshiels as- 
sumption of taking the lead, " you have all 
far too good an opinion of me ; but we will 
say no more on that subject, if you please, 
as it might make me conceited. Will yoa 
take a walk this morning, Jenny ?" 

Jenny consented. She fancied Katie had 
something to tell her, and so it proved. 

" I took courage, Jenny dear, and broke 
the ice for you yesterday to Sir John, and I 
don't think he is so set upon your marrying 
Roger as you suppose." 
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" Dear Katie ! are you sure— quite sure ?' 

" Quite sure. Of course he would have 
preferred your making a better match. 
Naturally we should all have preferred your 
doing something to add to the family con- 
nection, and George has not even money to 
make up for it. Still I have no doubt he 
would settle • five, or even ten thousand 
pounds upon you at once, and if George 
lives, of course he might look to the living. 
But Mr. Proudfoot, as Sir John says, is still 
a man in the prime of life, not more than 
fifty, so of course that would not be likely 
to fall in for a long time." 

" You are sure my uncle is not displeased 
on account of Roger ?" 

** Roger !" cried Katie, with unmistakeable 
pique in her tone. "Why should every- 
body be eacrificed to Roger ? disagreeable, 
supercilious creature ! I cannot bear him." 

** I don't think so badly of him, Katie." 
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" Think of him as you like, Jenny ; but, 
after all, it is I, and not he, that have won 
your cause. I think George npw has only 
to come forward." 

"Indeed, Katie, I feel your kindness^ 
and you are far more to me than Roger, 
so you need not be jealous. He is 
only a cousin, and are not you to be my 
sister ? " 

Even Jenny, pre-occupied as she was with 
her own concerns, noticed, as she spoke, an 
uneasy shadow, almost like a frown, pass 
over Katie's countenance. Attributing it at 
once to her allusion to their future relation- 
ship, and the anxiety it might have called 
up on Harry's account, of whom Jenny her- 
self became daily more eager to hear, she 
said, tenderly, 

" You bear up so bravely, dear Katie^ 
but we must soon hear now." 

4 

" I don't think we shall hear soon," said 
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Katie, sharply — "I sometimes think we 

ft 

shall never hear at all." 

They were now close to the house, and 
as Katie spoke she broke away from Jenny, 
^nd went up to her own room. 

" Poor Katie I" thought Jenny, " how she 
suffers, and how well she bears it on the 
whole, though evidently she cannot bear 
the subject mentioned," and her heart, even 
in the midst of her own anxiety for Harry, 
which broke over her then like a cold and 
terrible wave, went out in sympathy for her 
future sister-in-law. 

She did not see Katie again till luncheon, 
and then she had quite recovered her spirits, 
4at least, in appearance. But all the party, 
with the exception of Katie, never a very 
talkative one, were rather more silent than 
usual. Katie was to start early the next 
morning. 

" Janet and T," said Mrs. Gwynnett, with 
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dignity, and yet as if she must be saying 
something that would be unspeakably grati- 
fying to Katie, "will breakfast with you, 
my dear Catherine, and accompany you in 
the carriage to the station." 

" Thank you very much," said Katie, with 
rather an absent look, and without the effu- 
sion of gratitude Mrs. Gwynnett expected. 
" I thought I heard Sir John say he was 
coming." 

" Certainly — certainly," said Sir John. 
^' I thought, Eleanor, Janet and I would 
go. 

"That is another affair. I never thought 
of your going. You may feel much flattered, 
dear Catherine." 

" I am much flattered," said Katie ; and 
Jenny noticed, though Mrs. Gwynnett did 
not, that the old look of importance and air 
of general patronage of everybody had come 
back to Katie. Jenny was a little vexed, 
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for she really liked, at times almost loved^ 
Katie now, and this spoilt her. 

The fine weather which had accompanied 
Katie's visit throughout seemed to threaten 
to give way on the morning of her depart- 
ure. There was a grey uniform cloud over 
the whole sky, and beneath lay a cold, 
shadowless, colourless world. A bleak wind 
blew up clouds of dust as they bowled along 
the high road, turning up the white backs 
of the aspen leaves, which shivered and 
chattered at the coming change. Every 
now and then a few great drops, like huge 
tears, pattered down upon the leaves, or 
lay like blots on the dusty road ; but, as 
Katie said, " the wind kept off the rain." 

Notwithstanding the parting, and the 
anxiety she must be suffering, and the dul- 
ness of the morning, Katie was apparentl}^ 
in excellent spirits, and sat looking at the 
landscape, at least, at the fields, and the 
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woods, and the farm-houses, Sir John 
pointing out and naming all the places as 
they passed, with slow, diffuse descriptions 
of the acreage, state of the buildings, and 
the time when they came into the family, 
and Jenny almost wondering at the interest 
with which Katie listened to what appeared 
to her so prosy and unimportant a harangue. 
But during the whole long drive there was 
no other conversation: 

They were not much too soon for the 
mail-coach which was to convey Katie on 
her first day's journey. Katie embraced 
Jenny with some effusion, and a great deal 
of the old patronizing manner. 

"Now, Jenny, remember I have stood 
your^ friend, and, if you are true to me, I 
shall always stand your friend." 

Jenny was prevented making any reply 
to this speech by the drawing up of the 
coach, which was a very fast one and only 
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waited five minutes to change horses and 
take up passengers. A magnificent turn- 
out it was, with its four spanking horses, 
and its coachman and guard in gorgeous 
liveries of scarlet and gold — one of the most 
cheerful sights of the olden time. It seem- 
ed even now to impart colour and life to 
the grey, cheerless day and dull little street. 
Katie stretched out both her hands to Sir 
John, who kissed her on the forehead. 
Then she hastened into the coach, and with 
a blast from the trumpet was gone. Sir 
John and Jenny returned home almost in 
silence. The consciousness that her uncle 
knew about George Stan more made her 
nervous. Would he take the opportunity 
to speak about it now ? Was he thinking 
of it? Was it that which made him sit 
with a puckered brow ? Was he displeas- 
ed ? What she would have given to know 
what he was thinking about.it I But, what- 
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ever he was thinking, he said nothing, and 
got out of the carriage, when they reached 
home, with an absent look. 

It was now nearly noon, and the wind 
was falling, and the rain coming on in 
earnest. Jenny was seriously discomposed 
by the state of the weather. She had not 
seen George Stanmore at all since the Lon- 
don trip had been arranged, and, of course, 
not since her last night's conversation with 
Katie. She had hoped to have met him in 
the grounds, or that her uncle might have 
met him, and asked him to dinner. But 
there was no hope of that to-day. She 
should have to go, and he would not even 
know she was going. They had never cor- 
responded, and it would be impossible 
for her to write to tell him what Katie 
had said. It would even have been diffi- 
cult to tell him, unless something had led to 
the subject. Jenny had long been dimly 

b2 
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conscious of something a little vague and 
uncomfortable in the terms she was on with 
her lover. But she attributed it to his 
delicacy, and his position in the place. The 
possibility of doubting George Stanmore 
was an idea which never even presented 
itself to her mind. 

At dinner, however, she was destined to 
receive a slight shock to her feelings — 

" I sent a note to ask Mr. Stanmore to 
come up to dinner," said Sir John, " and 
his landlady tells Hovey he went off yester- 
day morning to that place up in the north 
where he was, I think, a short while ago. 
He is to be back before Sunday." 

Now this was very provoking ; but it at 
least convinced Jenny, who had hardly 
needed convincing, that Katie had been 
faithful. She was quite unable to make any 
comment, but she fancied that Sir John had 
a certain consciousness in his tone and man- 
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ner. He did not pursue the subject ; but 
Mrs. Gwynnett continued to comment upon 
Mr. Stanmore's absence, and to give it as 
her opinion that lately he had been away a 
little too much, finally *' wondering " if 
there was " any lady in particular up in the 
north.'' But, as neither of her auditors 
appeared to entertaiii the question, the 
matter dropped ; and the more personal 
affair of the London journey came into the 
foreground. • 

" I have given Rodway,* said Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett, addressing Sir John, " every possible 
injunction to see to your comfort. I am 
only sorry this tiresome county business 
should have prevented your going up to 
town with us. But you will join us in a 
week or ten days, won't you ?" 

'' I — I do not quite know. But you will 
hear from me. In the meantime, let Janet 
be taken everywhere. I daresay Roger 
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will find time to take you out occasionally." 
"Roger! Of course," said Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett, looking at Jenny. Jenny coloured all 
over with something like a sense of guilt 
towards Roger's aunt, whose ideas were 
evidently those of an altogether exploded 
Eastwick-Lavington diplomacy. 

As Jenny turned her eyes in some little 
confusion from the great, dark, but not very 
observant orbs of Mrs. Gwynnett, she en- 
countered those of Sir John, which were 
usually quite as empty of meaning, and not 
physically so fine, as those of his cousin. 
But at this moment they seemed to Jenny 
to have some peculiar odd expression, and 
to meet hers with a glance of intelligence, 
then they fell before them, almost as if the 
secret delinquency had been his instead of 
hers. She had expected him to regard her 
at best with a cold, pardoning superiority. 
She was puzzled for the moment, but she 
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had her packing and George Stanmore's in- 
opportune absence to think of^ and the 
matter quickly departed out of her head. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A MATRIMONIAL ENGAGEM1CNT. 

TN spite of the interesting position of her 
-*- affairs in general, Jenny could not 
enter London for the first time in her life 
without some of the excitement natural to 
her eager and imaginative temperament. 
How often in the past days at Redshiels had 
she longed to see London — a longing that, 
at that time, had appeared to her almost as 
hopeless of fulfilment as if she had longed 
to see Pekin, or the city of the Grand 
Llama. No place in the world, in fact, 
appears so remote to us in these days, when 
our minds are familiarized with the idea of 
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travel, as even places at home seemed, less 
than half a century ago, to those who lived 
in remote country districts where the shriek 
of the locomotive had never been heard. 
At that time railways themselves were 
talked of in such places as something distant 
and new, and apart altogether from the 
ordinary life which so few could realize was 
on the eve of that social revolution which 
all civilized life has undergone. 

In the quiet dream of her girlhood, Jenny 
had been used to sit on the footstool at 
grannie's feet and listen with never-tiring 
interest to the tales of her own more stirring 
youth amid the wonderful scenery and war- 
like adventures of another continent. The 
old lady was accustomed, too, to recount 
tales in her maturer days, after she had 
become the wife of Dr. Tait and settled at 
Redshiels, of another and more terrible 
warfare which, though it had never pene- 
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trated into the little land within the four 
seas, had yet shaken the hearts and deso- 
lated many of the homes of its inhabitants. 
Grannie used to tell, in her own graphic 
manner, of that alarm of invasion in 1S04 
when the yeomanry cavalry and all the 
volunteers of the whole country had been 
roused up in the dead of night by the mis- 
taken lighting of a signal fire. She de- 
scribed, in her calm yet earnest way, the 
excitement, but not surprise; the arming 
and the mounting of the men ; the agitation 
yet heroism of the women ; the enthusiasm 
of all; as fathers and brothers and sons 
rode off in the dark of the February night, 
lighted by the glare of the beacons as they 
burst out upon height after height, announc- 
ing that the red-handed tyrant of conti- 
nental Europe had set his foot upon the 
sacred shores of Britain. 

It seemed to Jenny that those were stir- 
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ring times and stirring scenes, compared 
with the unvarying routine of Redshiels, 
during that thirty years' peace in which the 
early part of her life had been cast. Jenny 
certainly did not desire war, but she had 
longed with the vague longing of youth for 
more fulness of life, and it had always seem- 
ed to her that this fulness must certainly be 
found in London. Only two years ago she 
had wondered if, in some distant future, as 
the wonderful iron roads were spreading out 
ever more and more, she should, when she 
was old, thirty perhaps, ever see London. 
And here she was ! But the whole world, 
except one person, and that was George 
Stanmore, had changed for Jenny since 
then. As the train crashed into the great 
station, between the great buttressed grimy 
brick walls, which looked as if they must 
have been built when there were giants in 
the land, and past the cranes, and the 
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pumps, and the coal-trucks, and the broad, 
interminable confusion of ever-widening 
rails; and the passengers rushed out in 
-crowds, and the porters jostled, and people 
hailed cabs which appeared to be waiting in 
armies, Jenny's prevailing idea of London 
was mixed up of power and noise and 
dinginess. This idea only underwent a very 
slight modification as they rattled through 
the streets and drew up at the door of the 
apartments which Roger had taken for 
them. 

Mrs. Gwynnett pronounced them to be 
*' handsome, comfortable rooms," but to 
Jenny's eye, accustomed to the sweet wild 
scenes of the border, and to the more 
gracious, richer landscape of her later home, 
not only the rooms themselves, but the 
street seemed pervaded by the blackness 
and gloom as of another planet. It was a 
fine day, she had been told, and it had 
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seemed fine in the country, and in London 
— it was not raining ; but a great dense 
smoke-curtain covered all that was to be 
seen of the sky between the roofs of the 
houses; the streets were dusty, with such 
black dust ; the houses dark and frowning ; 
and there was no light, no shade anywhere ; 
only one unvarying hue of dinginess, which 
had not even the merit of being positively 
black. Inside it looked, to Jenny, fresh 
from the sober brightness of Eastwick, very 
little better. There was a large-patterned 
unworn Brussels carpet on the floor, per- 
fectly free from spots, but looking as if, at 
some previous period, it had been hung, 
like a flitch of bacon, in a chimney. The 
gilding of the mirrors, the window cornice, 
the furniture, pictures, and the gasalier^ 
though handsome, were all, to Jenny's eyes, 
tarnished and blackened ; and the crimson 
curtains and sofas and chairs were toned 
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down into the same grim, monotonous hue. 
She felt all at once as she sat down in the 
large, handsome, dingy, unhorae-like room, 
along with Mrs. Gwynnett, who looked 
more stately, and silent, and wanting in 
ideas than ever, that London, and London 
life, would fall far short of her conceptions, 
that possibly it might turn out as. common- 
place as the two sorts of life she had already 
lived. 

London life romantic! I think I hear 
some dweller in the capital exclaim. I can 
only answer, so had it seemed to the young 
imagination of the girl in her secluded past. 
The unseen and the unknown is, to youth- 
ful minds, often synonymous with the 
romantic. It is only to the old that 
romance, if the world have not stripped 
them entirely of their faith in it, shifts her 
abode from the future to the past. There 
are things that we hardly know we have 
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possessed till we have lost them for 
ever. 

Mrs. Gwynnett had decided it was too 
late to go out that day, and, as there were 
no books, there was nothing to do but to 
superintend the maid unpacking the boxes. 
It was quite a relief when, at seven o'clock, 
Roger arrived to dine with them. Jenny 
had not thought Roger could have been so 
agreeable. Not that he talked much him- 
self. He rather drew Jenny on to speak, 
asking her what were her first impressions 
of the great city in which she found her- 
self, looking considerably amused when she 
told him, and then leading her by degrees 
to speak of Redshiels, and that curious, 
simple, foreign sort of existence, as it 
seemed to him, which she had led there. 
At last she cried out, blushing as she 
spoke — 

"How I have been chattering — and all 
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aboat what you cannot possibly care for. I 
beg your pardon " 

" Don't beg my pardon — I assure you I 
am one of the people — exceptional people, 
I am told — who prefer listening to talking." 

'* Why? Is it not best both to listen and 

talk r 

" It depends on doing them both well, I 
should think." 

" Now you make me feel ashamed, for all 
this about myself and my own concerns 
cannot be good conversation." 

Roger laughed. 

*' I do not know what other people 
might think it, Janet, but it is all very new 
and good to me ; but probably you think I 
ought to tell you something in return." 

*' If you would." 

" If I could, you mean." 

"I am sure you could. Now, for in- 
stance, I know no more what you do in the 
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House of Commons — I mean what sort of 
place it is, and Westminster Hall, and a 
barrister's chambers, and what kind of lives 
you lead, and what the places look like, 
apart from making speeches, than you knew 
about Eedshiels, and our , picnics, and 
Halloween ; and I should like to know 
what you do besides make speeches all 
your daily life. It is quite a mystery to 
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" You shall know then, Janet. I will 
get you an order for the first night that 
there is likely to be a good debate ; and to- 
morrow morning I will, if you like, take 
you all over the Houses of Parliament and 
Westminster Hall. You shall go into some 
of the law-courts. You are to go out with 
my aunt, I think, to drive in the park in the 
afternoon." 

"Then, Roger," said Mrs. Gwynnett, 
who had been nodding over a piece of 
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crochet in one window, while he and Janet 
had been seated, a little apart, near 
another, "if you and Janet are going out 
so early, would it not be best* for you to 
come and breakfast with us ?" 

"Perhaps it would," said Roger, but a 
little doubtfully, for he saw the satisfaction 
in his aunt's usually inexpressive face when 
she heard him making an appointment with 
Janet, and cpuld read plainly in her manner 
that she thought it was "all right." A 
feeling — what sort of feeling was it ? was it 
regret ? was it disappointment ? — whatever 
it might have been, it was attended with 
an unpleasant sense of contrast — mingled 
itself with his consciousness. Had it been 
as his aunt supposed — but no, he had pro- 
mised to help to unite Jenny to George 
Stanmore, and he would not be so foolish 
as to regret anything. He should still be 
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master of himself, and his time, and his 
destiny. One could not have everything, 
and he still had what he had always thought 
best. When he left at night, he put a 
folded paper in Jenny's hand, saying, 

" I thought, Janet, it was best you should 
have this in writing. Now farewell till to- 
morrow morning." 

It was with no little curiosity that Janet 
hurried up to her own room after he was 
gone, to look at the paper he had left in her 
hand. What could it be ? Could it be a 
letter from Sir John formally consenting to 
her engagement with George Stanmore? 
No, it was merely a proposal on the part of 
Roger about the Lavington estates, which 
he submitted to her for her approval before 
going down to Eastwick to attempt a final 
arrangement with Sir John. At first it 
seemed of very little consequence to Jenny, 
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but as she read on, she was struck by the 
generosity of the man. 

" They were/* he wrote, with a deduction 
for Harry, '* designed for us unitedly. I 
therefore consider, and shall always con- 
sider, that half is yours. But as it would 
grieve Sir John, and I must confess, myself 
as well, that the ancient family property 
should not go with the title, I propose to 
purchase them from you at a valuation. I 
can find the money myself without incon- 
venience. Tell me to-morrow if it will suit 
you." 

" Suit me !" cried Jenny to herself, and 
she seized a pen and wrote hastily — 

" Dkar Boqbr, 

" I will not hear of such a thing 
— neither, I am sure, will anybody else. It 
would be taking an undue advantage of your 
great liberality. Let me have the same as 
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Harry — ^nothiDg more. I will have nothing 
more. 

" Your affectionate cousin, 

" Jknny Sbtoun.*' 



This brief epistle she despatched by post 
at once, that Roger might receive it before 
he came in the morning. 

She knew when he came in he had re- 
ceived it, for he walked straight up to her 
and said, with a determined face, in which 
there yet lurked a smile, 

" It will be your own faulty Janet, if you 
force me into an argument with you " 

He was interrupted by his aunt coming 
into the room. After the usual morning 
greetings, she inquired if there were any 
letters. 

'*One from my uncle, I think," said 
Janet, and she handed it to her. 

" Let us hear the news," said Roger, as 
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she opened it with all due dignity, " though 
there cannot, one would think, be much 
since you left yesterday/' 

But, as Mrs. Gwynnett read the first few 
lines to herself before reading them aloud, 
as she intended, her countenance suddenly 
changed, the colour went out of it in a 
moment, and she uttered a little scream of 

horror. 

" Aunt Eleanor !" cried Roger, '' what is 
it ? Is anything wrong ?" As he spoke, he 
made her sit down, for she looked ready 
to faint. Jenny, considerably frightened, 
seized a bottle of eau de Cologne which 
had been left last night on one of the tables, 
and began to bathe her forehead, saying, 
with a face nearly as pale as her own, 

" What has happened My uncle ?" 

** Is Sir John ill? or—" asked Roger, for 
he remembered the address was in Sir 
John's writing. 
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" No, he is not ill," answered Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett, sitting up, and in a measure recovering 
herself, though still pale and scared. ^' He 
is — he is — oh, my poor Roger I — he says — 
I cannot believe it — he says he is going to 
be married !" 

" Married !" cried Jenny, in an amazed 
voice. She could not have been more sur- 
prised had she been told he was going to 
be hanged. 

" Married !" echoed Roger, with much 
more calmness, yet a momentary look 
showed he too had received a blow—"! 
suppose to Miss Rutherford ?" 

" Roger !" cried Jenny, turning round 
upon him, her eyes blazing with indigna- 
tion — ** how dare you ? Eatie ! Harry's 
promised wife 1" 

''Wicked, deceitful, ungrateful girll" 
cried Mrs. Gwynnett — '* after the kindness 
we have all shown her I" 
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" What do you mean ?" cried Jenny. 
" Who is it?— what is it? Oh, Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett, it cannot be — I won't believe it !" 

"I don't wonder, my dear, you won't 
believe such baseness, such falseness. Sir 
John must be in his dotage." 

*' Oh, Mrs. Gwynnett, say, onlj' say who it 

IS. 

*' Have I not told you, Janet ? It is 
Catherine." 

If a shell had suddenly fallen through 
the roof and exploded at her feet, Janet 
could not have been more confounded, and 
she would have been far less shocked. All 
she could say was, " Oh, Harry, Harry 1" 

A silence of some minutes ensued, each 
of the three stunned, as it were, by his or 
her share of the common misfortune. To 
Mrs. Gwynnett it was the loss of the home 
and the dignity she so much valued, and 
which she had reckoned on retaining till 
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she could hand it over to her nephew. To 
Roger it was as if the whole fabric of his 
future had been suddenly swept away. 
Roger Lavington ? no longer the heir, a 
mere cadet and distant cousin of the family 1 
He hardly seemed to know himself under 
this new aspect, this sudden blow to his 
importance. To Jenny, as yet, her per- 
sonal share in the disaster was hardly visible, 
but her heart was pierced for Harry, and 
sore with that first bitter sense of human 
faithlessness which is so cruel and so hard- 
ening in its effects. Roger was the first to 
rally. He was by nature a proud and 
reticent man, and shrank from betraying 
his disappointment to anyone, even to his 
aunt. From Jenny he was especially anxi- 
ous to hide it. 

*' After all," he said, with forced calm- 
ness, " Sir John had a right to marry if he 
pleased." 
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" Bat not Katie !" Jenny cried, lifting her 
head and looking defiance. 

'' Certainly not Katie. Bat women do 
such things, Janet." 

*' People do all sorts of wicked things, 
rob and murder, and this is quite as bad/' 
said Mrs. Gwynnett — " quite. My poor 
Roger I" 

" You need not pity me, Aunt Eleanor,'^ 
he answered, haughtily, yet sitting down by 
her as if he were grateful too. " I am a 
man, and have my own position. Let us 
say no more about it. The tea will be 
cold." 

Mrs. Gwynnett at once moved to the 
breakfast-table with her usual impassive 
dignity, and Roger came and stood beside 
Jenny. 

•* Janet,** he said, gently, " you must feel 
your brother is really better without such a 
woman/* 
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"That is the worst of it. He is so true 
and so warm-hearted. Nobody is so warm- 
hearted." 

" Nobody ?" said Roger. 

"You are very good," said Jenuy, "and 
it must be such a disappointment to you, 
for " 

" For what ?" again with the proud, mor- 
tified look. " Of course it is a disappoint- 
ment, but I suppose I can bear it like 
another man. But I wish you would finish 
what you were going to say." 

** I stopped because, after your note last 
night, I felt that perhaps I ought not to 
have said so ; but I was going to say, be- 
cause you seemed at one time so anxious to 
have — to be " 

"I understand you, Janet, and you are 
quite right. I did wish to be Sir Roger 
Lavington of Eastwick. But believe me 
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there are some things I have not only now 
but always preferred being even to that, 
and which I can be under any circumstances 
— an honourable man, for instance." His 
tone was still haughty. 

"Not like Katie." 

" Katie is a woman." 

** A woman ! and are not women as hon- 
ourable as men ?^' 

"They ought to have more heart than 
men, at any rate, so we arrive at the same 
conclusion about her conduct." 

Jenny did not look satisfied ; but, even if 
she had been able then to argue an abstract 
question, she had no opportunity, for Mrs. 
Gwynnett called out, " Come to breakfast." 

For, just at this moment, even thus early 
in the changed posture of family affairs, it 
■came suddenly before Mrs. Gwynnett that 
that proximity of Eoger and Janet, which 
had been wont to be so pleasant to her, was 
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pleasant no longer. What sort of match 
would little penniless Jenny Setoun be for 
her nephew, who now, more than ever,, 
ought to seek his aggrandisement in mar- 
riage, and who had yet many claims ta 
make a good alliance ? Yet she was sorry 
for poor little Janet, for her heart, if some- 
what dull, was neither false nor cruel. It 
was one puzzle the more for her on that 
anxious, puzzling morning. 

As soon as the silent breakfast, for which 
none of the party had much appetite, was 
over, Jenny, smitten by a sudden sense that 
she belonged no longer to Roger and Mrs. 
Gwynnett, withdrew to her own room. As 
she thought of George Stanmore, it seemed 
to herself almost wicked that she could have 
such a pang of joy with such grief in store 
for Harry. 

The aunt and nephew had much to talk 
over. Anxious as she was, Mrs. Gwynnett 
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found it difficult to approach the subject of 
Jenny. At last she said, but not without 
hesitation, 

'* Of course, Roger, now you will hardly 
feel bound to — to poor little Janet ?" 

" I am not bound at all," there was some- 
thing, however, in his tone as he spoke that 
was more like irritation than satisfaction.; 
** I suppose — of course she will marry Stan- 
more." 

Mrs. Gwynnett looked up in unfeigned 
amazement. Roger then told her how it 
was, and as he did her face brightened. 

'* Well I" she said, piously ; yet as if she 
were a little surprised at the truth of a 
statement which, nevertheless, she would 
never have hesitated at any time to make, 
" Providence really does arrange better for 
us than we should arrange for ourselves. I 
am so glad you are not entangled in any 
way, and Mr. Stanmore will now be quite a 
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•suitable match for her. Dear little Janet I 
I suppose she will either return to Eastwick, 



or 



*' I am quite sure Janet will never return 
to Eastwick to be the guest of the new Lady 
Lavington." 

" I do not see why she might not, after a 
little. Sir John is her uncle." 

''I am sure she will not. She feels 
strongly that the girl has been heartless and 
treacherous." 

" So she has — to us all," Mrs. Gwynnett 
spoke with renewed bitterness. *'Well, as 
she's so soon to be married, there could be 
no harm in her coming to me, could there, 
Roger? I like Janet, though she has so 
little in her, but still, if you think it 
better " 

"It could not be better. Thank you, 
Aunt Eleanor." 

" I don't see why you should thank me. 
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Roger? Are — are you sure she is to be 
married to Mr. Stanmore ?** 

" I am sure she intends to be." 

Mrs. Gwynnett never doubted her nephew 
— ^no one did who knew him ; but she did 
not quite understand him. She was not, 
however, much addicted to solving problems 
in human nature any more than any other 
problems. 

" One can never quite understand men," 
she said to herself, with the same sort of 
logic with which men are so apt to explain 
— if it can be called explaining — the charac- 
ters and doings of women. As soon, how- 
ever, as Jenny returned to the room, she 
took her hand with some kindness, saying, 

" Roger tells me, Jenny, you will soon have 
a home of your own. I congratulate you, 
my dear, upon what is doubly fortunate for 
us at this time, and till then, Janet, I hope 
you will remain with me.*' 
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It was very kind, and Janet felt it so. 
Her heart smote her that she had never 
done Mrs. Gwynnett justice, and, throwing 
her arms round her, she sobbed out her 
thanks in the agitation of her heart. 

"Dear Janet, you are very welcome," 
she said, her impassive though not insincere 
nature moved by Jenny's gratitude. Jenny, 
like herself, had lost home and position, 
and perhaps never before had Mrs. Gwj^n- 
nett felt so strong a bond of sympathy with 
anyone not her own. She was unconsciously 
grateful to her, too, for not being engaged 
to Roger, angry as she would have been, 
under former circumstances, for the same 
reason. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MARRIAGE COLUMN. 

QJO passed a few days in London. Jenny 
'^ saw the sights, and drove in the park, 
and many of Roger's friends would have 
been glad to call upon Mrs. Gwynnett and 
herself; but just then neither of them felt 
inclined for society. Mrs. Gwynnett had 
looked forward to producing and patroniz- 
ing the future Lady Lavington. Now that 
was all changed. No such triumph was in 
store for her, and though she bore it with 
tt^uch outward dignity, still she was not 
n^uch inclined to go into company with only 
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little Jenny Setoun, who was nobody, to 
introduce. Mrs. Gwynnett did not care for 
society, unless she could be of consequence 
in it. 

London life to Jenny was not quite what 
she had fancied. There was, no doubt, all 
the variety she had expected, many things 
were even more magnificent and more 
wonderful, but the magnificence and the 
wonder had not the effect upon herself she 
had anticipated. They did not touch her 
heart, or excite her imagination, like the 
hills, and the fields, and the woods, and the 
dewy brightness of early morning, or the 
soft gloom of the summer night in the 
country. Most likely it was the state of her 
mind. One thought only did it repose upon 
with satisfaction, and that was the thought 
of George Stanmore. He had not been at 
home when they left Eastwick; that must 
have been the reason why he had not writ- 

T 2 
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ten. Of course now he woald write as soon 
as he knew. 

Jenny waited in faith, yet with anxiety. 
In the meantime a letter arrived from Katie. 
Jenny wanted to burn it without reading it, 
but she was overruled by Mrs. Gwynnett 
and Roger, who at this time came to break- 
fast every morning, though they did not see 
much of him during the rest of the day. 
Jenny was so far persuaded that she laid it 
on the table, saying to Mrs. Gwynnett, 

** Either you or Roger may open it, and 
read it if you like — I will not." 

**You open it, then, Roger, and read it 
aloud." 

He did so at once. 

" My dearest Jenny, 

"No doubt, before this reaches 
you, you will have heard of my happy pros- 
pects. I write now to assure you that it 
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need make no difference to your position at 
Eastwick-Lavington, so you need not be 
uneasy on that score. I will see that you 
have every comfort and attention due to Sir 
John's niece, till you leave us for a home of 
your own. For that I have made every 
arrangement with Sir John, and can promise 
you a handsome provision as a clergyman's 
wife and a near relative of the family, and, I 
assure you, you may at all times reckon on 
our countenance and support as we shall do 
on your gratitude and friendship. The 
event, so important for us both, is to be in 
a fortnight. We go straight home, when I 
shall see George Stanmore myself. Your 
marriage must take place so'on, as long 
engagements are, as everybody says, the 
most foolish and childish of things. Sir 
John has promised me to do everything he 
can for your brother, should he return ; but 
you must be getting very anxious about 
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him now. Remember me to Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett and Roger Lavington, if they are not 
affronted, which would really be very un- 
reasonable ; but I can make some allowance 
for their disappointment, and believe me, 
my dearest Jenny, 

" Your ever attached 

^' Katie." 



As Roger finished this composition, he 
laid it on the table with the faint smile 
Jenny had been used to consider so cynical ; 
but the smile gave place to a look of sin- 
cere concern as he saw his aunt's eyes fill 
with tears of mortification. It was one of 
the bitterest moments of Mrs. Gwynnett's 
life. Jenny was too deeply wounded and 
insulted to weep. 

" As if," she cried, " I were to be bribed 
into forsaking Harry I Cruel, wicked 
Katie 1" 
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'^With such a sister Harry can never 
feel quite forsaken," said Roger, with a 
look of softness in his eye Jenny had 
never seen before. It touched her not a 
little. 

" Dear Roger r she said, "you, too, are 
good." 

Roger coloured, and made no answer, 
and she was almost sorry that she had 
made the little demonstration. He came 
back again to dinner, which he did not 
often do. 

When they were all together in the 
drawing-room in the eveniog, after what 
appeared to be a consultation with his aunt, 
he came and sat down by Jenny at a window 
at the further end of the room. Jenny 
was supposed to have been crocheting, as 
was the fashion at that period; but in 
reality her work was lying on her lap, and 
she was gazing absently out on the 
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dall London street, oocapied by her own 
thoughts. 

** Janet," said Roger, ** at the risk of re- 
opening a painful subject, I feel it my duty, 
as your cousin and sincere friend, not to 
allow you to break altogether with — with 
the lady about to become the wife of Sir 
John Lavington, without suggesting to you 
how much your future prospects and those 
of your brother may depend upon how 
you act." 

" And do you think either Harry or I 
could be such hypocrites ?" 

" Don't be so indignant, Janet. I confess 
I did not think it, knowing you as I do — but 
—and there is Mr. Stanmore." 

**T am sure I can answer for him." But 
a little cloud came over Jenny s face. Oh ! 
how she wished now he would write I 

**You are sure of — of it? Have you 
heard from him ?" 
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^^ No. I fancy he is not at home. He 
was not when we left, and you know we 
never did correspond. Bat now, I should 
think, he will write as soon as he knows." 

" Of course he shonld — I mean — he will. 
Do you know where he is staying ?* 

''Somewhere in the north, with some 
very rich people." 

" Do you know if there are any — if there 
is any family ?* 

'' I believe so. I know there is at least 
one son. He said they were hospitable 
people, though the old people were not 

exactly and it was a pleasant place to 

stay at." 

To this Roger made no answer, and the 
conversation dropped. 

Janet did not answer Katie's letter, and 
still she had none from George Stanmore. 
Heavily and anxiously the days went by. 
But she did not doubt him, she said eagerly 
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to herself; had not he been constant through 
long years of change and absence ? and she 
told over and over again to herself the 
proofs of his aflEection and constancy. No, 
it would have been treason to doubt him ; 
and yet ! Oh ! what could cause his silence ? 
One morning Roger said to her during his 
brief daily visit — 

" I have ascertained that Mr. Stanmore is 

still in the north." 

** Ah ! that accounts for it," cried Janet, 
with a look and a sigh of relief, and she 
looked to Roger, as she had been a good 
deal accustomed to do lately, for a little 
sign of sympathy; but his face remained 
grave — nay, it even seemed puzzled and 
absent, as if he were thinking of something 
else. " One can never reckon on Roger," 
she thought. " I daresay he is thinking of 
some of the great affairs of life to which my 
little interests are as nothing." But appar- 
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ently, from his next question, he had been 
thinking upon a very trifling subject. 

" The people with whom Mr. Stanmore is 
staying — Park, I think, is their name — have 
daughters as well as sons." 

'*Have they? Daughters?" Jenny re- 
peated, as if it was the least important in- 
formation she could have received. *'Did 
you hear when he was returning to East- 
wick ?" 

" No. My informant did not know Mr. 
Stanmore at all. He only knew the Parks." 

" He will be sure to hear all about it the 
instant he returns to Eastwick. The village 
must be full of it." 

" He must have heard it already, I should 
think," Koger said, gravely, but suddenly 
stopping at the sight of his listener's pained 
face. 

" I am sure you are mistaken," she cried, 
and her voice was full of indignation ; " you 
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ought not to think or to say such things." 
As she spoke, Roger turned away, and 
except at breakfast, when the meal usually 
passed in much silence, she did not see him 
again for some days. She thought he was 
oflfended, which wounded her, but not so 
much as it would have done at another time. 
Terribly dull days they were to Jenny, on 
whose heart lay a heavy weight, the exist- 
ence of which she would hardly acknow- 
ledge to herself. It was all Roger, she 
knew, and his hard, worldly-wise insinua- 
tions, and the reason they had made an im- 
pression on her was because she was out of 
spirits about Harry. Nevertheless, a sicken- 
ing hope daily disappointed, a nameless 
dread which yet made her heart quake as 
before some half-seen form of evil, took 
possession of her being. It was in vain she 
tried to be interested in the shops, and the 
drives, and the exhibitions, and the gay 
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pageant in the park or at the opera. It seem- 
ed an oppression to be obliged to see them 
all ; yet it would have been unbearable to 
sit still and do nothing. She tried to make 
herself ashamed of "her impatience," she 
called it, by telling herself how well Mrs. 
Gwynnett and Roger had borne their disap- 
pointment, while she — she had had nothing 
to bear, really, except the prospect of 
Harry's distress. It seemed wicked to 
think of anything but Harry. 

So passed the days till they lengthened 
out into weeks. The London season was 
approaching its conclusion, and Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett was talking of going to Scarborough 
till her own house (for she had a house in 
town, which had been let since she had 
lived at Eastwick) should be vacant, when 
the morning papers one day announced a 
"Marriage in High Life," that of " Sir John 
Lavington, Bart., of Eastwick-Lavington, to 
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Catherine, only daughter of Major Ruther- 
ford, H.E.I.C.S., cousin of Walter Ruther- 
ford, Esq., of Howbanks, representative of 
one of the oldest families on the Scottish 
border.** So it was over. Katie was Lady 
Lavington and mistress of all that wealth 
and greatness of which she had been so 
covetous, and Jenny's prospective possession 
of which had so caused her heart to rage as 
it were with envy. 

"I wonder," said Mrs. Gwynnett, who 
could now put her usual stolid, dignified 
front upon the matter, '* if it is announced 
also in the list of marriages," and she took 
up the " Times " which Roger had laid on 
the breakfast-table. No sooner had her eve 
run over the column than she gave a slight 
start, and looked at Jenny, while Roger 
took the paper out of her hands with quick, 
decisive action. 
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" Is it there ?" asked Jenny, and she, too, 
put out her hand for the paper. 

**Let me look and see if there is any 
news of Harry's ship." 

*' You said yesterday there could be none 
yet for a few weeks. Why will you not 
give me the paper?" she cried, for some- 
thing in his manner frightened her. " Is 
anything wrong ? Oh ! what is the mat- 
ter?" She was thinking of Harry and his 
ship. 

*' My dear Janet," said Mrs. Gwynnett, 
laying upon her a detaining hand ; "be 
composed : we have all something to 
bear : it does not do to be so excitable ! I 
feel for you, I assure you; but you must 
remember we have all our trials — and " 

" For Heaven's sake !" cried Roger to his 
aunt, in a tone, as it seemed, of remon- 
strance, while Jenny continued wildly, 
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**It is more than I can bear — ^not this 
suspense — not — O tell me ! tell me I" 

He did not see anything else to do now. 
Almost forcing her to sit down, he put the 
paper in her hands, his voice scarcely steady 
as he said, " Dear Janet, remember we are 
your friends." She did not appear to hear 
him, and he felt he had done it awkwardly ; 
but it was a situation altogether outside his 
past life and experience; yet at that mo- 
ment he would have given up his best hopes 
to be able to soften the blow about to 
fall. 

With dazzled sight, Jenny read where 
he had pointed, read as if it had been 
written in fire, and every word applied like 
a cautery to an open wound in her heart. 
The pain was too much. The long tension of 
weeks gave way, the paper fell from her 
hand, and she sat, not actually unconscious, 
but like one stricken, as if her heart refused 
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to recognize the weight of woe it had to 
bear. 

Roger Lavington felt as if it were his 
rashness and want of tact which had caused 
it all, and a strange envious feeling mingled 
with his pity for her. No woman would 
ever thus suffer for him. A new want 
seemed to take possession of his being. His 
own destiny seemed insufficient for him. 
Towards George Stanmore his feelings were 
of unmeasured scorn. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



FORSAKEN. 



T 



HE announcement Jenny had seen in 
the papers was this — 



"On the 22nd inst., at Church, 

Cheshire, by the Ven. the Archdeacon of 

, cousin of the bride, the Rev. George 

Stanmore, curate of Eastwick, and only son 
of the late Colonel Stanmore, of the 50th 
Rifles, to Florence Louisa, second daughter 
of John Park, Esq., of Rhododendron 
Hall." 

George had heard of Sir John's projected 
marriage almost before it had been commu- 
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nicated to his relatives. At a glance he 
saw that nothing was now more unlikely 
than that Jenny should ever be heiress of 
Eastwick-Lavington. That she should ever 
have more than a pittance seemed very 
doubtful. Poor little Jenny ! he was very 
BOTiy for her, but it was a fortunate thing 
he had never absolutely engaged himself to 
her. Only on one or two occasions that he 
could remember had he ever gone beyond 
the bounds of justifiable flirtation, and then 
she had given him great encouragement. 
Poor little Jenny ! she had fallen desperate- 
ly in love with him, there was no doubt, 
but that there should be no more of it was 
better for them both. And, tempting though 
her devotion to him was, George magnani- 
mously resolved there should be no more 
o£ it, and very virtuous he felt when he had 
made this resolution. He felt also — and 
this, too, seemed to himself virtuous — that 

u2 
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he must make hay while the sun shone — 
take at the full the tide that leads on to 
fortune. To sacrifice the substantial good 
of his whole future life to a sentimental 
remembrance was quite out of the question^ 

He was very glad he was out of the way, 

« 

and that there was no chance of seeing 
Jenny, for he knew what a foolishly soft 
heart he had — so foolishly soft that the 
mere thought of the poor little thing was 
quite painful to him. He tried, and not with- 
out success, to put her out of his head by 
devoting himself entirely to Florence Park. 
That very evening the two wandered out 
upon the terrace in front of the drawing- 
room windows, where there were flower- 
beds, and a fountain in a marble basin. 
The scene was all more modern, and not so 
romantic as at Eastwick-Lavington, or even 
in the churchyard at Redshiels ; but George 
quoted poetry, as he had done in many 
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other scenes less romantic than this seemed 
now in the pleasant gloom of the summer 
evening, a cedar standing darkly out against 
the almost prismatic sky in the west, and 
the trees in the park fading in the distance 
into the shadows of the fast-coraing night. 
Florence was not so tender or so fond of 
poetry as Jenny, but she understood and 
appreciated George in her way, and, girls 
of the period not having yet come in, re- 
cognized it all as an orthodox style of love- 
making. She knew her own value, too, 
and, though she encouraged him, showed 
him, and he fully understood her, that she 
would not be trifled with. 

Tea was nearly over when they returned 
to the house, and the next morning George 
Stanmore had an interview with Mr. Park. 
It was not a hard matter to settle. All 
parties were anxious to hasten it. Florence 
had long been very desirous to take a tour 
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in Norway as far north as Finland, and she 
felt there was no time like the present ; but 
it would be necessary to hurry the marriage, 
or the season would be too far advanced. 
George was nothing loath. He wished to 
have his fate fixed. The past would then, 
he thought, be as if it had never been, for- , 
getting that no past can be that. So it 
came to pass that George Stanmore's wed- 
ding took place the day before that of Sir 
John Lavington, and was announced in the 
same paper. He was to return to Eastwick 
after his tour, having procured a substitute 
in the meantime. 

George, at first, had been a little in doubt 
with regard to how he might be received at 
Eastwick-Lavington, but, before making ar- 
rangements to return, his mind had been 
set at rest upon that score by a very gratify- 
ing letter from the future Lady Lavington. 
Katie wrote to say she had heard of his en- 
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gageraent with the greatest pleasure, and 
could not refrain, as an old friend, and one 
about to become a near neighbour, from 
writing to offer her congratulations; She 
looked forward with delight to making the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Stanmore. It would 
be an immense acquisition to have a person 
of whom she could make a friend so near 
her, and she hoped they might see a great 
deal of each other; She could assure George 
he might consider East wick-La vington a 
home-house. 

Florence thought the letter delightful, 
and that it was a most fortunate circumstance 
that the old gentleman had found so pleas- 
ant a wife. George wrote a grateful, flat- 
tering answer, referring gracefully to 
Katie's hospitality in old times, and saying 
how strangely fortune had thrown them, 
who were such old friends, together again, 
assuring her that his Florence warmly re- 
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ciprocated all her wishes for future intimacy, 
and begged to offer her kind regards and 
best wishes. 

It was thus that Katie Rutherford, like 
the unjust steward, made to herself friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness. But 
neither Katie nor George mentioned Jenny 
or her brother ; though both perfectly un- 
derstood how it had been with each other. 
Such high promotion in life was, of course, 
not to be obtained without some sacrifice. 
Its mere attainment ought to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. 

We speak of the bitterness of death ; 
but something more bitter than the bitter- 
ness of death had entered into the soul of 
Jenny Setoun. That awful, irrevocable 
NEVER may have enclosed our lives in the 
• evening shadows while it is yet noonday, 
turning the onward march of life into a 
mere funeral procession to the grave ; but 
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the cup it offers, filled as it is with tears and 
longing, does not poison the soul which 
drinks of it. It softens the heart, rather, 
with an unspeakable sad tenderness ; for are 
we not all sharers in the same solemn and 
pathetic destiny? 

But disappointed affection, betrayed trust, 
wounded pride, have power to turn into gall 
the sweetness even of the sweetest nature. 
As Jenny lay stricken in that anguish of 
forsaken youth, as the pain-laden hours and 
long, weary days passed by, it seemed to 
her as if life itself must be insupportably 
painful and weary as it lengthened out 
through the slow, loveless years into middle 
age and old age. Oh ! how should she ever 
endure it ? No one to love, no one to be- 
lieve in 1 It was hard to suffer so, and not 
because she had done wrong, but because 
she had believed in the truth and the noble- 
ness of human beings, and found them false 
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and heartless* Ah! how cmel were men 
and women ! how worldly and cmel ! 

Dnring those first days of misery Jenny 
had wished to die, or, if it had been possi- 
ble, when she went to bed at night to fall 
asleep and not wake again. It was so terri- 
ble to wake. Or she should have liked, at 
least, to have a long illness. The bodily 
sickness might perhaps have deadened the 
mental pain. Jenny knew from old experi- 
ence the soothing power of illness. But 
she could not be really ill now. Though 
her head ached, and her heart was heavy, 
and she could not eat, still it was not bodily 
illness, she knew. She was much stronger 
now than in her earlier youth. 

As the days went by, London, with its 
noise and its smoke and its endless rest- 
lessness, seemed to chafe and irritate her. 
She fancied the country, the quiet fields, and 
the rushing streams would be more endur- 
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able. She fancied she should like to go to 
Redshiels, yet Redshiels, too, would be full 
of pain, and grannie would not be there to 
calm and comfort her with her large sym- 
pathy and her sweet-blooded wisdom. Red- 
shiels would be very terrible, too. Still 
there would be Agnes ! Ah 1 if Agnes had 
only come to Eastwick ! The happiness or 
misery of herself and Harry seemed to have 
depended upon that " if." But, had Jenny 
only been able to see it, our destiny does 
not depend upon such "ifs." The "if" 
upon which it really had depended was 
part of the essential moral nature of the 
universe — the difference between truth and 
falsehood, love and selfishness. 

f As the first utter prostration passed away, 
Jenny began to recognise in everything 
her changed circumstances. Mrs. Gwynnett 
was only a distant relation, on whose, al- 
most charity these untoward events had 
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thrown her. She felt she conld not trespass 
longer on her hospitality, whether it was 
given willingly or unwillingly. But, as the 
thonght suddenly started into her mind 
that it might be unwillingly, her cheek 
flushed, and she hastened to the drawing- 
room to speak at once on the subject. Mrs. 
Gwynnett was not there. She had gone 
out alone to shop. Jenny sat down to 
wait for her return, trying to read the news- 
papers. Quite in vain, however, for though 
her eye ran down the words of a paragraph 
not a single idea reached her mind. She 
was impatient for Mrs. Gwynnett's return — 
impatient to settle about Redshiels. But — 
an important but — would Aunt Tommie be 
glad to see her? She could do nothing 
for Aunt Tommie now, and her heart 
sickened as she thought how she too would 
be, must already be distressed and disap- 
pointed. That was a wretched time, and 
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these were wretched thoughts for Jenny, 
and yet it was perhaps better for her thai^ 
brooding over the one great misery — all 
such broodings on one idea having more or 
less a tendency in their very nature to men- 
tal unsoundness. 

It seemed an age to Jenny till Mrs. 
Gwynnett returned, and yet it was not very 
long. Mrs. Gwynnett had in a great- 
measure recovered her spirits. She had 
the substantial consolation of possessing a 
comfortable independence. She had al- 
ways reckoned on resigning her empire at 
the death of Sir John, and though his 
wedding, not his demise, had been the occa- 
sion of her resignation, or, rather, dismissal 
—a less flattering way of separation — still 
the event itself had not been unlooked for. 
Being a sensible woman, too, it was no use^ 
she felt, to cry over spilt milk. On 
reviewing the whole position of matters,. 
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she acknowledged that altogether she was 
not so badly off, and though she was still 
grieved for Roger, and a little sorry for 
Jenny, she felt that, natorally, people's own 
affiurs were the things that were of most 
consequence to themselves. She was, how- 
ever, quite a sincere woman. The natural 
coldness and selfishness of her character 
were aggravated by no hypocrisy; rather 
were they considerably mitigated by her 
notions of duty, which, however formal and 
imperfect they might be, exerted npon her 
conduct a thoroughly conscientious effect. 

She came in pleased with the result of 
her shopping, and also to find Janet in the 
drawing-room. She had begun to think 
the effects of Jenny's disappointment had 
lasted long enough. She and Roger had 
made an effort, and was not Roger's loss as 
great as Jenny's ? — ^greater, for Jenny might 
not impossibly have another lover; but, if 
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Sir John had an heir, Roser ooald never 
have the Lavington tide and estates^ and 
Sir John was sore to have an hdr. 

^^ I am glad to see yon down, my dear, 
and looking better. Nobody has felt more 
than I have for your disappointment, and, 
though nothing is more disadvantageous to a 
girl's prospects of being well settled in life 
than many such unfortunate affidrSi still one 
is not much, and you are young, and have 
the world still before you, and fortunately 
nobody knows anything about it but our- 
selves." 

Poor Jenny winced and coloured, and 
¥rith difficulty restrained a pasdon of tears. 
It was a minute or two before she found 
voice to say — 

^^ I have been thinking what I ought to 
do, and I wished to consult you. I think, 
when you go to Scarborough, it will be best 
for me to go down to Scotland to stay with 
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my aunt till I have thought of some way of 
doing something for my livelihood/' 

" Doing something for your livelihood I 
My dear Janet, it is not so bad as all that. 
Roger and 1 have been talking the matter 
over. We both take an interest in you, and 
besides, you are our relation, though not a 
very near one. I am not sure, but it waidd 
be a good plan for you to go down to Scot- 
land till I am settled in Inverness Terrace, 
which will be in September. I shall come 
back from Scarborough to arrange matters, 
and it is all the more convenient that there 
will be nobody in town, and you could come 
to help me. I shall like to have you with 
me the greater part of the year, as I shall 
be the better for a companion, and I will 
take you into society with me, and, after all, 
you may do much better than marrying a 
, curate, and you could if you liked, when I 
am paying visits, or if I should at any time 
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go abroad with Roger, spend the summer 
with Miss Tait. She seems a sensible, 
proper sort of person." 

Now much of this speech grated like a 
file on Jenny's feelings. Yet she knew it 
was kindly meant. 

" I thank you very much," she said, and 
her lips trembled with the effort to com- 
raand herself, "but, if I could, I would 
rather do something." 

" But you cannot, Janet, and it is a good 
thing you cannot, and I will not allow you 
to talk any more nonsense. Roger is 
coming to dinner to-night, and he will tell 
you what he thinks. Now say no more till 
then." 

Mrs. Gwynnett left the room to take off 
her things with an air of dignified forbear- 
ance very different from her manner to 
Jenny, even in giving her advice, when she 
regarded her as the future Lady Lavington. 

VOL. n. X 
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Yet she meant to be kind^ and, besides the 
pleasure she had in contemplating her own 
kindness and pleasing Roger, for it was he 
had suggested the plan of Jenny living with 
his aunt, she felt, upon reflection, that, 
now that she was getting older, it would be 
an advantage to have a young person with 
her, not to mention the prospective glory of 
marrying Jenny well off her hands. 

In the meantime Jenny had not changed 
her mind. In her restlessness and unhappi- 
ness it seemed to her it would be impossible 
to live with Mrs. Gwynnett, and in London. 
Poor Jenny ! Mrs. Gwynnett was doubtless 
right in thinking she had little common 
sense. The sort of sense she possessed is 
not very common. 
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